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ANIMALS 
ARE THE 
CRAZIEST 
PEOPLE! 


They are for sure, when the wacky aggregation in 
“Highway Zoo" gives their impersonations of "the 
man behind the wheel” . . . there's a laugh and a 

lesson on every page. 


The colorful animal cartoons will catch the eye 

of every man. . . could even get a smile from 

the Sphinx. The full color cartoons and text 

blend perfectly, in this traffic safety message 

. its light and lively humorous wisdom will 
drive right through to the funnybone. 


“Highway Zoo" will give real zip to your 
safety efforts. It fits easily into payroll or 
mailing envelopes (and in pockets, too). 
It's printed so attractively, it can be used 
as favors at safety conferences, award 
banquets and luncheon meetings . 
there's even space for your imprint. So 


— don't delay, order your copies today. 


Price each: 
| 10 100 1000 5000 10,000 20,000 


to to to to to to or 
9 99 999 4999 9999 19,999 more 


$.10 $.07 $.05 $.04 $.035 $.032 $.03 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Avenue «¢ Chicago 11, IIlinois 





ALL PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
Interested in Safety, are Urged to Write for this 
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SAFETY 
INSPECTION 
FACTS BOOK! 


a. * * 


Sent to you with the compliments of Bear Mfg. Co. 


Public officials, responsible for accident prevention, 
legislators and civic groups are seeking further informa- 
tion and renewing investigations of Periodic Safety 


Inspection 


To assist these groups, there has been recently published a 
compendium of information on the subject, entitled: 
“PERIODIC MOTOR VEHICLE INSPECTION 
Results ... Methods... Systems . . . Costs . . . Advantages.” 
This book brings you the facts and figures . . . the up-to-date 
data needed to evaluate the merits of the publicly-operated 
and privately-operated safety test stations . . . it brings you 
case-history highlights of safety inspection programs in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Connecticut, South Carolina 
and Washington. 

It contains no advertising just 24 pages of vital information 
to assist you in formulating a safety test program for your 
municipality and state 

Bear Mfg. Co. offers you a copy of this book with its compli- 
ments. There is no cost or obligation of any kind. 

As the leading maker of safety testing and correction equip- 
ment, Bear Mfg. Co. has had 35 years of experience in making 
motor vehicles SAFER to drive. ““Bear’’ Safety Service equip- 
ment may be found in privately-owned, municipal or state- 
operated vehicle inspection stations from coast to coast. You 
are free to draw upon this vast experience for any assistance 
or information you may need in regard to motor vehicle 
inspection. 

For your complimentary copy of the Facts Book, please 
address request on your letterhead to: Bear Mfg. Co., Dept. 
P-19, Rock Island, III. 


“BEAR” SAFETY SERVICE 


te Sign of Highway SINS Safety for over 35 years! 
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eading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films 


BLIND. Lioyd Mangrum, one of golf 
dom Ss most consistent money winners, 
shows that the ability to concentrate, in 
spite of distractions, is one big difference 
between a duffer and a champion, The con 


? THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND 3 NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through 


centration of a golf professional, Wilbur the visual account of 
‘slight’ 


Shaw points out, is similar to that required oped, a 
of a professional driver proved fatal 


series explains why the right safety attitude is so vital in the 
prevention of accidents—presents a dramatic sequence in 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal 


5 TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the 


accident 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


the eyes of Paul Richards, former 
White Sox Manager, how a ball play- 
er's slightest miscalculation, repeated often 
enough, can become 
Wilbur Shaw completes an analogy, with 


habit that eventually 


(i 
SKILL 1S YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, the late Wilbur 
Shaw, then President of the Indianapolis Speedway, illus 
trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 
come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardiess of adverse traffic conditions or un- 
expected emergencies 


WATCH YOUR HANDI- 

CAP. "Drivers, like 

professional bowlers, 
can handicap their per- 
formances through lack of 
sleep, improper food and 
health habits,” says Ned 
Day, long-time bowling 
champion. Film stresses 
the important correlation 
between clean living hab- 
its and clean driving rec- 
ords 


a disastrous habit 


a driver who devel- 





Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. 
Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 
for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 
$20.00 for color. 








425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send 


to the undersigned 
NAMI 


COMPANY 


CITY 


copies of Professional Driving Series Color ($425.00 Black and White ($245.00 
I g 


Check or money order enclosed. 


ADDRESS 


ZONE 
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LOW DOWN 

and Live! That's 
the slogan that will 
hit drivers all over 
America all through 
the summer months 
through Labor Day 
(See story on page 
14). And that's the 
message on our 

Pe a) cover. 

Coming up with a cover for PuBLK 
SAFETY for May turned into quite a produc 
tion. First of all it was a cooperative affair 
with Harold Eves, promotional director for 
the National Conference of State Safety Co 
ordinators, lending a hand. We were as 
sisted by two squads of Park District police, 
Trooper Guy Gibson of the Illinois State 
Police (He's the officer on our cover), Peter 
Neal, executive of the Campbell-Ewald ad 
vertising agency in Chicago, and Dave 
Brigance, owner of the Brigance Chevrolet 
Sales, Oak Park, Ill. (He furnished the 
convertible) . 


All we had to do was pose our two models 

Kathleen Kull (shown standing) and Sue 
Clark, of the Council staff (shown in the 
front seat), get Dave Brigance posed at the 
extreme right of the picture, and we had a 
cover. Nothing to it! 


Somebody goofed when they made the 
license plates in Georgia and Ohio—used 
an upside down m instead of a w. Since 
the production was a prison affair, it seems 
unlikely that anybody will be fired 


Nothing disappoints the average Ameri 
can more than when he visits a strange city 
and finds out it enforces its traffic laws 


Those Cleveland kids have been at it 
again, We see by the agieg that a pedes 
trian, 75, was hurt fatally by an 84-year-old 
driver in Cleveland recently. Incidentally 
the driver was behind the wheel of a 1929 
vehicle. 


Here's a hot news item from Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Police there, commenting on 
a woman who set fire to her husband's car 
and truck because he wouldn't let her drive 
them 

“She appeared slightly irritated.”’ 
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FRIENDLY, informal greeting 
‘See me on TV? Ah was scairt 
half to death 
That was Sergeant Kenny Sutton of 
the Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
Police Department welcoming a mo 
torist to one of the four check lanes 
Rocky Mount’s program marked the 
opening of the 1955 National Vehicle 
Safety-Check Program for Communi 
ties being cosponsored nationally by 
the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Look Magazine and the 
National Safety Council in coopera 
tion with the National Conference of 
State Safety Coordinators 


Committee, 


The Sergeant and his smile are im 
portant. They symbolize the = be 
hind the effort that put Rocky Mount’s 
safety-check program over successfully 
His friendliness and that of the me 
chanics and others working on the 
program showed that the spirit of co 
operation in an important traffic safety 
program brings more than smiles—it 
brings public good will and it brings 
results 


A Sergeant. 


mY AL 


A Cup of Coffee 


But what about the cup of coffee? 
Just another example of Rocky 
Mount's informal yet thoroughly efh 
approach to the problem of 
safety-checking vehicles 


cent 


On the second crisp March morning 
of directing trafic through one of the 
community's four safety-check lanes 
Sergeant Sutton, precisely at the stroke 
of 8 a.m., suddenly exerted his author- 
ity as a-police officer, He assigned 
one of the first motorists through the 
lane to a hot coffee detail. Minutes 
later, the Sergeant commandeered an 
other car to get donuts to go with 
the coffee—with, of course, complete 
and wholehearted acceptance of such 
authority on the part of check lane 
workers and motorists alike 


Moreover, the public accepted the 
entire safety-check program with 
equally good spirit. Drivers of two 
out of three of the approximately 
7,000 vehicles registered in this North 
Carolina community of 32,000 per- 
sons voluntarily drove their cars 
through the check-lanes 


The program demonstrated its re 
sults in direct proportion to the num 
ber of community groups working to 
gether to make the program click. The 
click that was heard in Rocky Mount 
was loud and clear. But someone has 
to put impetus into the gears to get 
them into motion and rolling well be 
fore a ‘‘click” program can 

The very first indication of a 
safety-check program in Rocky Mount 
was not a click, it was the ring of the 
telephone in the office of Graham 
Dozier, executive vice president, Rocky 
Mount Chamber of Commerce. Major 
C. A. Speed, director, Safety Division, 
Department of Motor Vehicles and 
State Safety Coordinator for North 
Carolina was on the phone. 

“Would Rocky Mount participate 
along with other North Carolina com 
munities?"" More than 300 other U.S 
cities have received similar invitations 
by phone, wire, letter and personal 
contact in connection with the Na- 
tional Vehicle Safety Check Program 
for Communities 


result 
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Mr. Dozier thought the city would 
be interested and accepted the job of 
building interest. Advance contacts 
were made with community groups 
and with the automobile dealers who 
would have the responsibility of sup 
plying mechanics to check over brakes, 
front and rear lights, steering, tires, 
exhaust systems, glass, windshield 
wipers, rear view mirrors and horns 
the 10 basic safety check points of any 
vehicle. 

Rocky Mount’s answer as a com 
munity was a definite, interested, 
Ne 

Now for the big job—community- 
wide planning and coordination, ac- 
tivities and dates for the program. 
One group and one man came to the 
fore to supply the spark necessary to 
forge the long list of community 
groups into one active, community 
wide effort working in support of the 
vehicle safety-check program 

The man was motor club executive 
Jim Bullard who proved his energy 
and sincere interest as general chair 
man of the program mobilizing the 
city and getting things underway. 

The group was the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce —- 135 young business 
men whose Jaycee group has won two 
“Best Club in the Nation’’ awards in 
the past four years, Once again they 
proved their leadership. The list of 
groups they rallied to the various ac 
tivities reads like a “Who's Who” of 
civic and fraternal groups in any com 
munity. That ever widening circle, as 
planning progressed, of persons ac 
tively promoting safety for Rocky 
Mount made the difference in the pro 
gtam’s results and gave everyone 
touched by the effort a new outlook on 
the importance of vehicle maintenance 


Rocky Mount’s vehicle check program wound up affair 
Here Governor 
Luther Hodges, Governor of North Carolina, and Mayor 


with a parade as the smashing climax. 


Jack Murchison ride in lead car. 
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Vehicles move through the check lanes as Rocky Mount teams up to furnish top 


example of community teamwork. 


- 


Women's organizations teamed with the 


Jaycees, dealers’ groups and State and city police to expedite handling at the 
lanes. They wrote headlines in civic achievement for safety. 


The dates for the program in Rocky 
Mount were an important considera 
tion. The week of March 28 to April 
1, a month in advance of the nation 
wide May campaign, was selected so 
that the vehicle safety-checks could be 
a part of the Better 
Exposition.”’ This coupling of the ef 


city’s Living 
fort with other important community 
interests and activities was probably 
an important factor im its success 


Next came planning for the check 
lanes. Safety conscious dealers gave 
their mechanics who 


worked the 8 a.m. to 6 p.m shift at 


the services of 
the lanes all week. To relieve m« 
hanics of details and allow them to 
give their full attention to the inspe 


Betty James was picked as “Miss Safety Lane, 
over the week's activities, awarded prizes on Safety Night 
Here she “Queens” it in big safety parade that wound up 


Woman's Club and the 
Junior Guild ladies assigned members 
to cach safety lane to keep records 
and to put the stickers on cars passing 


tions, the 


every item on the check 

The work ot others assured SUCCCSS 
ful check lane operations, The North 
Carolina State Highway Patrol sup 
lied officers to assist Rocky Mount 
control Ki 
served as a 


| 
Police officers in trafty 


Club 
reception Service 
Managers Club took on the job of in 
structing mechanics in the fine points 


wanis members 


committee The 


of check lane operation as outlined in 
How to Operate Community Satety 
Check Lanes.” 

Turn Page 


reigned 


the Rocky Mount check program. 
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A unique added feature of the ve 
hicle check program was special em 
phasis in Rocky Mount on youth the 
drivers of 
Club, the Rocky Mount Fire Depart 
ment and three 


tomorrow. The Civitan 


local bic y‘ le shops 
conducted d progtam in every schoo! 
bicycles Of 835 bikes 
checked, 461 were given safety stickers 
360 needed 


to inspect 
minor repairs, and 14 
were found to be beyond repair and 
were condemned as unsafe 

In the 1954 vehicle safety checks 
only one progressive city had reported 
combining their vehicle inspection 

Hamilton 
Other cities can find an un 


with a bicycle 
Ohio 


usually effective 


inspection 
education program 
resulting from such a combined effort 
Also for the young folks, the Parent 
leachers Association cooperated with 
all local schools from elementary to 
high school to sponsor a safety poster 
contest Winning posters were dis 
played in banks and new car dealers 
decorated their showroom windows 
Poster distribu 
tion was handled by the Boy Scout 


with the runners-up 





program More 
lanes 


Il: 


la 


Rocky Mount youngsters played big part in safety check 
than 800 bikes passed through check 
Youngsters took prominent part in parade 





A Rocky Mount High School senior, 


Betty James, was selected as Miss Safety 


Lane to reign over the week's activities 
and to award prizes on Safety Night 
The schools added a unique touch to 
the program when they a dis 
tribute more than 6,000 pledges urg 
ing parents to have the family car 
safety checked 

The Chamber of Commerce, busi 
nessmen, civic groups and city officials 
supported the program, contributing 
time and money. The City of Rocky 
Mount gave $500, merchants donated 
prizes for a program participated in by 
each motorist whose vehicle passed the 
safety check, Top award was a $100 
bond 

To pound home the safety educa 
tional message of the program, the 
Lions Club and the Rotary Club com 
bined forces to organize a gala safety 
parade for the final day. Many cities 
use the parade as an opening feature 
of the program to build public interest 
in the checks. Though a reversal of 
the usual technique, Rocky Mount’s 
last-day parade left a powerful and 
lasting safety message with the public 
Its pay-off will come in the months to 
follow 

Led by North Carolina's Governo 
Luther H. Hodges, the parade con 
sisted of 50 units, all emphasizing a 
safety theme, Other state officials par 
ticipating included Edward Scheidt 
commissioner, Department of Motor 
Vehicles, and Major C, A. Speed, di 
rector, Safety Division, Department of 
Motor Vehicles 

To start safety lane activities, the 
Rocky Mount Automobile Dealers As 
sociation sponsored a large ad in the 
Rocky Mount Telegram to urge citi 
zens to have their 


hecked 


vehicles safety 


safety 






Batons glittered in the sun as Rocky Mount paraded for 
Drum Majorettes swing out as the parade passes 
the reviewing stand where civic leaders congregated. 





At the start and throughout the en 
tire program, all media in the area 
gave outstanding cooperation and sup 
port, The Telegram covered the entire 
schedule of events. The paper's sup 
port included pictures, a supporting 
editorial and complete news coverage 
for a period of from six weeks before 
the safety effort started right up 
through the big week itself. From 
over 50 miles away, Raleigh news 
papers gave statewide coverage to 
Rocky Mount’s Safety activities 


From Chapel Hill, North Caro 
lina, came members of the staff of 
WUNC-TV, the University of North 
Carolina's television station under the 
direction of Kay Kyser, to film the 
proceedings for later use on TV and 
for showing to other participating 
cities in the state 

Rocky Mount radio stations WCEC 
and WEED gave free time for special 
programs, interviews and spot an 
nouncements on behalf of the free 
and voluntary safety-checks, Sergeant 
Kenny Sutton appeared over Green 
ville’s television outlet, WNCT, and 
a group of Rocky Mount civic leaders 
conducted a special half hour show 
on the same station 


I'he Rocky Mount safety-check pro 
gram was a preview glimpse of how 
the vehicle safety-check program will 
be conducted in some 300 cities across 
the nation during May. It added em 
phasis to the basic idea behind com 
It showed that vol 
untary vehicle safety-check programs 
can't fail when every group in a com 
munity carries its share of the work 
load Rocky Mount also proved that 
it's fun for all concerned and that a 


munity programs 


lasting impression can be made with 
a Sergeant, a smile, and a 


cup of hot 
cottec ' THE END 
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‘OH, LORD, HOW LONELY’ 


= THE gentleman in the gray sedan parked in front 

of the Athletic club, 9:35 a.m. Saturday, March 26 

Dear Sir . . 

Was that your boy with you the other morning? I'd 
guess him to be about 7 years old, right ? 

You are to be congratulated, sir. He's a fine looking 
boy. Bright as a dollar, I'd say. And I bet there's just 
enough of the Old Ned in him to keep things interesting 

Chip off the old block, eh? 

By the way, are there any other children in the family? 
I sincerely hope so 

For your wife's sake, that is 

Otherwise, it'll be mighty lonely around the house for 
her what with the boy gone and all 

Yes, that’s what I said 

what with the boy gone and all 

You don’t seriously expect to raise that boy to manhood, 
do you? 

The way you acted Saturday morning, I couldn't help 
wonder 

It's a shame, really. Speaking selfishly (and I know 
you'll best understand it if we do speak selfishly) you'll 
miss a lot of fun in the coming years 

You'll miss the rough and tumble on the living room 
floor; the mock battles with wooden swords; the winter's 
sliding together and the summer's swimming and those 
long, wonderful head-to-head hours of building model 
ships, airplanes ; of peering into the microscope and into 
the pages of exciting, adventurous books 

And then when he’s a bit older, you'll miss the fun of 
cheering him when he sinks that basketball or makes that 
touchdown; or of kidding him out of it when he’s lost the 
game and is nursing more bruises than just those which 
show. 

You'll miss the awkward humor of his first date, his 
first, fervent love and inevitable first fight and fall-out 
with that most bewildering of all God's creatures, woman 
You'll miss his coming to you for advice on how to 
handle women 

And you'll miss the strengthened kinship of father and 


son which results when you admit bewilderment, too 
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You'll miss the thrill of seeing him, through proud 
tears, walk across the stage and receive that hard-earned 
diploma. And you'll miss the contagious excitement of 
his first job .. . and his first True Love 

Not for you will be expenses of the wedding, and after 
Nor will you ever have to slip him a check when the 
grocery bill's due or the mortgage not met 

And one thing for sure, there'll be no grandchildren 
cluttering up your life, disturbing your Sunday sleep or 
tearing pages out of your magazines 

No, life’ll certainly be easier without that boy to raise 

But Oh, Lord, how lon¢ ly, too 

Yes, I've rambled a bit 

Columnists do that, you know. It’s a mark of the verbal 
breed 

But now I'll come straight, and as rudely as possible 
to the point of all this 

At 9:35 a.m., Saturday, ¢ edar was a busy street. Perhaps 
30 autos were moving in the block between Fifth and 
Fourth 

You were parked on the left side of the street in front 
of the Athletic club 

Remember ? 

As the car in front of me approached yours, you opened 
the door on the street side 

And you shooed your boy the alleged apple of your 
eye, right out into Cedar Street, into the path of many cars 

It's a good thing that boy of yours is smart 

He saw the danger right away, even if you didn’t 

And he hugged the side and fender of the car until all 
of us could come to tire-shrieking, heart-numbing stops 

Then, smart boy that he is, he ran to the curb and safety 

Your son, sir, came within inches of dying Saturday 

And it was all your fault 

You placed him within the grasp of Death because you 
were too downright lazy selfish and or gnorant to put 
yourself out by opening your Cal door stepping out onto 
the sidewalk and ordering your boy to slide over, under 
the steering wheel, to your sid 

If that boy of yours lives to manhood. as I pray he will 
it will be despite, instead of because of, you 


You, sir, are a fool, not a father He END 





America’s 


Top 


Satety 


Roosters 


o— National Safety Council has 
announced recipients of its 1954 
Public Interest Award 

The noncompetitive award is made 
annually to publi information media 
for exceptional service to safety 


The 1954 award went to 34 daily 
and 11 weekly newspapers, 84 radio 
and 26 television stations, one tele 
vision and three radio networks, 10 
general circulation and 30 specialized 
magazines, 18 advertisers, and 24 out 
door advertising companies. 


The downward trend in accidental 
deaths during the past year, especially 
highways, is due 
in large part to the increasing amount 
of attention being given to safety by 
all kinds of public information 
media,”’ said Ned H. Dearborn, Coun 
cil president, “The media people are 
tackling the accident problem with 
vigor, imagination and initiative, and 


on the streets anc 


they are interpreting it to the public 
in a way that ts influencing behavior 
Judges of the award were Robert 
R. Burton, vice president, Needham 
Louis and Brorby, Inc.; Hugh Curtis 
editor, Better Homes & Gardens; Nor 
man Damon, vice president, Automo 
tive Safety Foundation; Ralph W 
Hardy, vice president, National Asso 


Newspaper, magazine and outdoor media were reviewed by these judges: Seated 
clockwise, are: Paul Jones (director of public information, NSC), Dr. Albert A. 
Sutton, Basil L. Walters, Norman Damon, Mildred Carroll (NSC publicity staff), 


Hugh Curtis, Robert R. Burton, and Jack Horner (NSC director of news) 


Bob Meyer (NSC publicity staff). 


ciation of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters; Wesley I. Nunn, adver 
tising manager, Standard Oil Co 
(Ind.); Dr, Albert A, Sutton, profes- 
sor of journalism, Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, 
and Basil L. Walters, executive editor, 
Knight Newspapers. 

The complete list of award winners 
follows 

Daily Newspapers: Beaver Dam 
(Wis.) Citizen, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Courier-Express, Camden (N. J.) 
Courter-Post, Canton (Ohio) Repos: 
tory, Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele 
gram, Fresno (Calif.) Bee, Hamilton 
(Ohio) Journal-News Kalispell 
(Mont.) Inter Lake, Kansas City 
(Kan.) Kansan, Marinette (Wis.) 
Eagle-Star, Marion (Ohio) Star, 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Ap 
peal, Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimi. 
tar, Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle, 
New Orleans (La.) States, New York 
(N. Y.) News, Norwalk (Conn.) 
Hour, Oakland ( Calif.) Tribune, Ore- 
gon City (Ore.) Enterprise-Courier 
Portland (Ore.) Oregon Journal, 
Provo (Utah) Herald, Rome (Ga.) 
News-Tribune, Salt Lake City (Utah) 
Deseret News and Telegram, Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Tribune, San Diego 
(Calif.) Tribune, San Francisco 


Standing 


(Calif.) Call-Bulletin, Seattle 
(Wash.) Times, Stockton (Calif.) 
Record, Sudbury (Ont.) Star, Wau- 
sau (Wis.) Record-Herald, Williams 
port (Pa.) Sun and Gazette & Bul 
letin, Willimantic (Conn.) Chronicle, 
Williston (N. D.) Herald, and Win- 
sted (Conn.) Citizen. 

Weekly Newspapers: Bellflower 
(Calif.) Herald-American, Bridgeport 
(Neb.) News-Blade, Chatham (N 
Y.) Courier, Deep River (Conn.) 
New Era, Luverne (Minn.) Rock 
County Star-Herald, Maquoketa (la, ) 
Community Press and Jackson Sentt- 
nel, Marion (Va.) Smyth County 
News, Pearisburg (Va.) Giles County 
Virginian, Rochelle (Ill.) News and 
Leader, Starkville (Miss.) Neus, and 
Tracy (Calif.) Press 

Radio Networks: Columbia Broad 
casting System, National Broadcasting 
Co., and Rural Radio Network, Ithaca, 
N. Y 

Radio Stations: CBL, Toronto, 
Ont.; CJBC, Toronto, Ont.; KBIZ, 
Ottumwa, Iowa; KBST, Big Spring, 
Tex.; KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa.; KDPS, 
Des Moines, lowa; KDYL, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; KELO and KELO.-TV, 
Sioux Falls, §. D.; KEX, Portland, 
Ore.; KFAB, Omaha, Neb.; KFBB, 
Great Falls, Mont.; KFEQ, St. Joseph, 
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Mo.; KFH, Wichita, Kan.; KIEM and 
KRED-FM, Eureka, Calif.; KIMO, 
Independence, Mo.; KING, Seattle, 
Wash. KLAC, Hollywood, Calif.; 
KLMS, Lincoln, Neb.; KLON, Long 
Beach, Calif.; KMJ, Fresno, Calif.; 
KMYR, Denver, Colo.; KOMA, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla.; KOMO, Seattle, 
Wash.; KONO, San Antonio, Tex 

KOY, Phoenix, Ariz.; KQV, Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; KRKO, Everett, Wash 

KRNT, Des Moines, Iowa; KSC} 
Sioux City, Iowa; KSUB, Cedar City 
Utah; KTHS, Little Rock, Ark 

KVOO, Tulsa, Okla.; KVR8, c/o 
FPO, San Francisco; KWIZ, Santa 
Ana, Calif.; KXOB, Stockton, Calif 

KYA, San Francisco, Calif.; KYNO 
Fresno, Calif.; KYW, Philadelphia 
Pa.; WASA, Havre de Grace, Md.; 
WAVZ, New Haven, Conn.; WCCO, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; WCHS, Charles 
ton, . Va; WCKY, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; WCOV, Montgomery, Ala.; 
WEEU, Reading, Pa.; WFPG, Atlan 
tic City, N. J.; WGRD, Grand Rapids 
Mich.; WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. 
WIP, Philadelphia, Pa.; WISN, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; WJAG, Norfolk, Neb.; 
WIR, Detroit, Mich.; WKBS, Min 
eola, N. Y.; WKJG and WKJG-FM, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; WKNX and 
WKNX.-TV, Saginaw, Mich.; WKY, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; WLW, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio; WMBD, Peoria, IIL; 
WMOA, Marietta, Ohio; WMOH, 
Hamilton, Ohio; WMRN and 
WMRN-FM, Marion. Ohio; WMSC, 
Columbia, S$. C.; WNOX, Knoxville 


Tenn.; WO], Ames, lowa; WOWL, 
Florence, Ala.; WPEP, Taunton, 
Mass.; WPFB, Middletown, Ohio: 
WPRO, Providence, R, I.; WQAN, 
Scranton, Pa.; WRNY and WRNY 
FM, Rochester, N. Y.; WROL, Knox 
ville, Tenn.; WRUN, Utica, N. Y 
WRVA, Richmond, Va; WSAY, 
Rochester, N. Y.; WSB, Atlanta, Ga.; 
WSGW, Saginaw, Mich.; WSMB, 
New Orleans, La.; WSVS and WSVS- 
FM, Crewe, Va.; WTIC, Hartford, 
Conn.; WTTM, Trenton, N : 
WUOT, Knoxville, Tenn.; WWJ and 
WWJ-FM, Detroit, Mich; WWL 
New Orleans, La.; WWVA, Wheel 
ing, W. Va 

Television Networks 
Broadcasting Co 

Televiston Stations: CBLT, To- 
ronto, Ont.; KCS]-TV, Pueblo, Colo.; 
KENS-TV, San Antonio, Tex.; 
KING-TYV, Seattle, Wash.; KMJ-TV, 
Fresno, Calif.; KPIX-TV, San Fran 
cisco, Calif.; KVTV, Sioux City, Iowa; 
KWTV, Oklahoma City, Okla; 
WAAM, Baltimore, Md.; WBAY-TYV, 
Green Bay, Wis.; WBZ-TV, Boston, 
Mass.; WCPO-TV, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
WDSU-TV, New Orleans, La; 
WFBC-TV, Greenville, S. ¢€ 
WFMY-TV, Greensboro, N. C,; 
WHAM-TYV, Rochester, N. Y.; 
WICU, Erie, Pa.; WKJG-TV, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; WKY-TV, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; WLWT, Cincinnati 
Ohio; WNBQ, Chicago, Ill.; WNCT 
Greenville, N. C.; WNOK-TV, Co 
lumbia, S. ¢ WREX-TV, Rockford 


National 





Radio and ‘1V stations and networks and advertisers were picked in this session. 


Seated clockwise, are 


Paul Jones (NSC director of public information), Ralph W 


Hardy, Wesley 1. Nunn, Norman Damon, Marie Burroughs of the Council's Radio 
and TV Division, and Dan Thompson, NSC director of Radio and Television. Standing 
are Bill Perry (left) and Dick Lawrence, both of NSC Radio and TV division staff 
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Ill.; WTVJ, Miami, Fla.; and WW] 


I'V, Detroit, Mich. 


General Magazines: Better Home: 
& Gardens, Boys’ Life, Look, Parade, 
Popular Science Monthly Sports 
Afield, This Week, Woman's Day 


Woman's Home Companion, and Sat 
urday Evening Post 


Specialized Magazines: Agricultura 
Chemicals, Automotive News, British 
Columbia Lumberman, British Colum 
bia Lumber Worker, Bus and Truck 
Transport, Butane-Propane News, Ca 
nadian Automotive Trade, Chemical 
and Engineering News, Chemical Pro 
cessing, Commercial Car Journal, 
Commercial Fertilizer, Constructor, 
Croplife, Explosives Engineer, Pa 
tory Management & Maintenance 
Farm Chemicals, Lumberman, Man 
agement Review, Mass Transportation 
Michigan Motor Carrier, N.A.D.A 
Magazine, National Provisioner, Pa 
senger Transport, Petroleum Trans 
porter, Pit and Quarry, Plant Engi 
neering, Power Engineering, Railway 
Age, Southern Motor Cargo, and Tim 
berman. 

Outdoor Advertising Companies. 
Burket Advertising Corp., Altoona, 
Pa.; Cen-Tex Advertising Co., Temple 
Tex.; Columbus Outdoor Advertising 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; Cordtz Outdoor 
Advertising Co., San Diego, Calif 
Donnelly Advertising Corp. of Mary 
land, Baltimore, Md.; Foster & Kleiser 
Co., Long Beach, Calif.; Foster & Klei 
ser Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Foster & 
Kleiser Co., Oakland, Calif.; Foster 
& Kleiser Co., San Diego, Calif.; Fed 
eral Advertising Corp., Paterson, N 
].; General Outdoor Advertising Co 
Hartford, Conn.; General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., Omaha, Neb.; Gen 
eral Outdoor Advertising Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa Hen. Johnston, Inc., 
Reading, Pa.; Hessler, Inc., Wilming 
ton, Del.; Hummell Outdoor Adver 
tising Co., Mankato, Minn.; John 
Donnelly & Sons, Boston, Mass.; 
john Donnelly & Sons, Portland 
Maine; John Donnelly & Sons, Wor 
cester, Mass.; Lehigh Advertising Co 
Allentown, Pa.; Max Ludwig Co 
New Castle, Pa.; Penn York Adver 
tising, Inc., York, Pa.; United Adver 
tising Corp., New Haven, Conn., and 


Whitmier & Ferris Co., Buffalo, N. Y 


Advertisers: The Carter Oil Co., 
Billings, Mont.; Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill; Chevrolet Motor 
Div., General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
Mich.; Chicago Motor Club, Chicago, 
[ll.; Crown Central Petroleum Cory 
Baltimore, Md.; De Soto-Plymouth 
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i MAE ” a 
Horizontal and diagonal patterns form pedestrian crosswalks 
at busy intersection of 34th street and 7th avenue in mid- 
town New York City. Stripes are part of the Department of 
Traffic’s program to “increase safety and expedite movement,” 


At rort McPherson, Ga., they're doing it with mirrors — 
reducing traffic accidents, that is. Large mirror (above) is 
one of several placed at blind corners on the reservation. 


== News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


“ ANY retail merchants tend to fight against ‘no 

street parking downtown.’ But the fact is,” says 
the Downtown Idea Exchange, ‘that most retailers merely 
guess at the shopper's re- 
quirements in this respect. 


Parking Ban 


Indeed, in many Cities, re- 
Brings Business y 


tailers have even fought one- 
way streets—and then wound 
up applauding them. This is just what happened in a 
recent survey of two main New York City avenues—-where 
more than 80 per cent of the merchants said one-way regu- 
lation had helped their business 

"Philadelphia's downtown parking ban on 112 down 
town blocks no longer worries merchants; to the contrary, 
they now favor it. Ditto for St. Louis 

“No present day step-by-step solutions are perfect—they 
are merely expedients. As such, they have decided limita- 
tions. But well-planned curtailment of parking on down 
town streets——rigidly enforced/—can achieve at least a 


temporary and partial victory over traffic congestion.” 


LL editor-in-chief of the Hearst newspapers, William 

Randolph Hearst, Jr., was recently named chairman 
of a new advisory council to the President's Action Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety. 
Hearst was appointed by 


Hearst Heads 
White House Board 


Harlow H. Curtice, Commit- 
tee chairman and president 
of General Motors Corp. 
Curtice announced he would ask President Eisenhower to 
enlarge the parent committee by appointing Hearst and 
T. S. Petersen, president of the Standard Oil Company of 
California, to membership. 

“We are very happy to have the services of Mr. Hearst 
in view of his constructive leadership in this activity,” 
Curtice said. “Improved highways are of tremendous 
importance in traffic safety, and Mr. Hearst has given a 
great deal of time and energy to this subject.” (Since 
October, 1952, the Hearst papers have conducted an edi- 
torial campaign for better roads—stressing the need for 
safety as a factor in modern highway engineering. ) 
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Behind-the-scenes photo of driver training program televised 
over Pittsburgh’s non-commercial TV station, WQED. Show is 
seen in homes and high school classrooms in Pittsburgh area. 


Significant, silent message is conveyed in this unusual photo 
as wrecked car rests beneath sketch of prayerfully clasped 
hands, after vehicle hit stone wall of the Trinity Methodist 
Church, Oil City, Pa. Driver and passenger were hospitalized 


One of New York City’s finest points out Times Square sights 
to Don Cockell, British Empire heavyweight champion. Cockell 
stopped over in New York enroute to San Francisco for May 16 
title bout with Rocky Marciano, world’s heavyweight champion 
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. DENTS of Chicago's William Howard Taft High 
School have agreed to live by a code of conduct drawn 
up by the youngsters themselves, the faculty, and members 

of the community PTA, These 


T rules of good citizenship, 
een-Agers' 


Code of Ethics 


The Taft Code,”’ cover driv 
ing safety, personal reliabil 
ity, respect for the property 
of others, neat appearance, self-discipline and general 
social conduct 
Taft students pledge to observe the following rules in 
connection with driving : 
1. Use public transportation to and from school if 
possible 
2. The parking lot on the school grounds is reserved 
for the faculty and staff 
3. Do not sit in parked cars during school hours 
i. Obey state and city traffic laws, including 
a. No operating “‘cut-outs” or straight exhausts 
b. No overloading of cars or motorcycles 
Speed limit of 20 mph on streets near the school 
d. No one may drive without a driver's license 
The Taft Code is intended to “help smooth the way of 
life in the area where students, teachers and parents meet 
that they may do the right thing at the right time in the 


right way 


“TN the future, the most lethal weapon of destruction may 
be the H-Bomb—but today it is the automobile!’ So 

said Reverend Doctor Roy G. Ross, general secretary, Na 
tional Council of the Churches 


of Christ in the United States 


Traffic More 
Lethal Than H-Bomb 


of America, in a statement 
for the President's Action 
Committee for Traffic Safety 
Reverend Ross went on to say 

Tragedy arises from pride and disregard of others 
The efforts of traffic courts, law enforcement officers and 
legislators alone cannot make the highways and streets safe 
The effort must enlist the active help of every person and 
every agency that recognizes moral standards and disci 
pling | Such cooperation can check careless driving which 
each day kills nearly 100, maims 3,425 persons 

The terrible toll of more than a million lives lost in 
highway accidents—the horrifying prediction that the 
second million will die in one half the time of the first 
should impel all Americans to join in making every day 
safe driving day 

We commend this endeavor to all religiously minded 
people who believe that the waste of human lives springs 
from sinful carelessness and disregard for the rights of 
others THE END 





Contrastin 
points up 


color on curbings 
azards at bridge en- 


trance. Some highways use re- 
flectorized paints to further em- 
phasize danger at such locations, 


Highway Gimmicks 


By Matthew C. Sielski, 


Director, Safety and Traffic Engineering Department, Chicago Motor Club 


fen longest laboratory in the world 
runs for 427 miles through the 
heart of New York state. 

This laboratory, the New York 
Thruway, is testing some of the very 
latest devices for insuring traffic safety. 
This turnpike, and many other ex- 
pressways and superhighways like it 
throughout the country, are proving 
grounds where many of the devices 
which will be in every-day use on 
highways throughout America in a 
few years are petting their tests under 
fire. 

The devices are many. On the Penn. 
sylvania Turnpike is a road sign which 
sniffs out weather. On the New Jersey 
Turnpike, there is a giant device 
which blows the weather away, Other 
safety features on turnpikes include 
“singing shoulders,” aiadien curbs 
and headlight glare interceptors. 

On Edens Expressway, which runs 
north of the city of Chicago, special 
landscaping has fhe developed to ab- 
sorb the noise of truck traffic, On the 
Calumet Expressway, running south 
from the city, colored concrete has 
been used in acceleration and decelera- 
tion lanes for increased safety. These 
lanes are used at interchanges to give 
trafhe leaving or entering the express- 
way a safe place to slow down or 
speed up. The colored lanes warn 
expressway motorists about merging 
traffic. 


More and more persons are using 


turnpikes and expressways each year. 
Those who ride the pikes regularly 
are, of course, ieerendiiie the built-in 
safety features, But for the average 
motorist, the experiments are also in 
teresting. They represent things to 
come in highway engineering and 
safety developments which may be 
adapted throughout America within 
the lifetime of most of us 

Just as an example of safety fea 
tures, take the Garden State Parkway 
which runs from Newark to Ocean 
City. Here there are no traffic lights 
and no grade intersections, There are 
“singing shoulders,” reflecting curbs 
and headlight glare interceptors. A 
“singing shoulder’ gives out a strong 
hum when touched by a car's tire. 
Reflecting curbs reflect back to the 
driver his own headlight glow, mak 
ing the roadside more visible. Head- 
light glare interceptors include shrubs, 
trees and plastic screens placed in the 
center of the island between traffx 
lanes, blocking the glare from the 
opposing lane. The parkway has an 
unusually wide space between lanes 
600 feet in places—attractively land- 
scaped to add to the beauty of the 
drive and to help to prevent highway 
hypnosis, that condition that over- 
comes drivers at high speeds on un- 
interesting roads. 

This problem of highway hypnosis 
is a big one. It has become even more 
apparent on the super highways which 


may lull a driver into a false sense of 
security. Generally highway hypnosis 
is divided into three classifications. 
The first hypnotic phenomenon is ‘‘ve 
locitization,” or the driver's inability 
to appreciate his actual speeds in terms 
of stopping distances when traveling 
at high speeds, This feeling is com- 
monly experienced when a driver en 
ters a low speed zone after driving 
many miles at high speeds. 

“High speed hypnosis,” the second 
type, is a state of trance brought out 
by traveling mile after mile on a repe 
titious or monotonous highway. 

““Hypnogogic hallucinations,” or 
that — which prompts drivers 
to make emergency stops to avoid 
striking some imaginary obstacle, is 
also a factor. Contributing to this is 
darkness, long distance runs, move- 
ment of the vehicle, minimum driving 
effort and fatigue or sleepiness. 

Engineers have tried in a variety of 
ways to break up this highway ‘yp. 
nosis. New Jersey Parkway, called the 
Garden State Parkway, is arranged so 
that access roads lead up to a barrier 
type of toll gate which straddles the 
highway. Several of these toll gates 
are scattered along the length of the 

arkway from Paramus to Cape May 
ew Jersey highway authorities be- 
lieve bringing all cars to a dead stop 
periodically is one way to break up 
driver hypnosis. 

On some turnpikes, engineers have 
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tried to combat hypnosis by deliber 
ately putting in curves where drivers 
are reminded that they must steer their 
automobiles, not just let them run by 
themselves. Others have tried to com 
bat the problem by special types of 
landscaping. These vary the use of 
shrubs, trees and plain grass on the 
median parkway to change the appear 
ance of the road. 


Even things over which an engineer 
seems to have no control have been 
thought about by the designers of the 
pikes. For example, ice may appear 
suddenly on the road or an accident 
further down the line may tie up traf 
fic. On the New Jersey Turnpike 
drivers will be warned of this by an 
operator at a central control point who 
will use electronic devices to light 
signs where accidents have occurred 
or where icy roads create operational 
hazards. 


On the Pennsylvania Turnpike, a 
road sign has been installed which 
alerts motorists to driving hazards 
ahead by an electronic sign which de 
tects weather conditions and automati 
cally posts the warning, such as danger 

fog ; slow—-roadway wet; clear road 
way; danger —- roadway freezing; or 
danger—snow, Automatic operation 


is attained by a master sensing device 
which controls the word formation 
appearing on the display sign by means 


of sensing elements. The experimental 
model has been placed on the Phila 
delphia extension of the Turnpike, 
or 

installed throughout the system, a 
cording to present plans 


The fog problem in one section of 


if it is successful, others will be 


the New Jersey Turnpike was so bad 
that the Turnpike authority finally de 
cided to do something active about it 
They have installed fog dispellers 
along the highway, designed to shatter 
fog at ground level and clear the air 
above. The device consists of 10-foot, 
two-blade propellers atop 30-foot 
towers. A conical deflector brings the 
rush of air downward. The blades 
are started by a photo-electric cell 
which registers the presence of the 
fog. Electric power comes from a 
Diesel generator at the base 

One of the newer devices revises 
the clover-leaf interchanges that are 
found on some turnpikes. For drivers 
who have been confused at the “Turn 
right to go Left’ type of directions 
used in the conventional clover-leaf 
highway interchange, what they are 
doing with turnpikes may be a big 
help. The City of Detroit has opened 
its first three links in what its engi 
neers describe as the only traffic inter 
change of its kind in the world. Un 
like the usual ‘‘up and around” clover 
leaf, the Detroit interchange consists 
of a 12-bridge network that covers 
the equivalent of eleven city blocks 
In this engineering achievement 
drivers turn in the direction they are 
going. There are no trafhc lights or 
stop signs; the speed is 55 miles an 
hour, and the engineers claim the turns 
can be negotiated safely at that speed. 
The interchange will cost more than 
$15,000,000 when completed and is 
at the junction of the North-South 
John Lodge Expressway and the East 
West Edsel Ford 


super-highways which serve to bring 


Expressway, new 


motorists quickly into the heart of the 


Sing a song of safety. Corrugated lane liners hum when a car’s wheels roll over 
them. Similarly, shoulder curbings on curves warn motorists of danger in spite of 


fog, rain or general poor visibility. 
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Motor City, without the annoyance of 
stop-and-go driving over congested 
city streets. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
about these highways is the safety 
which has been built into them by en 
gineers. On the turnpikes there are 
no crossings at grade, either railroads 
or highways, and the clover-leaf type 
of interchange permits continuous flow 
of traffic without the dangerous haz 
ards on existing roads. There are no 
traffic lights. The curves are long and 
sweeping, with a minimum radius and 
sight distance of 1,000 feet. The 
grades are usually gradual, and the 
turnpikes are equipped with the 
world’s most modern communication 
system. On the Pennsylvania Turn 
pike the system is made possible by a 
chain of unattended microwave relay 
stations, strategically located at ele- 
vated sites along the course. Emer 
gency vehicles can be rushed to any 
spot on the Turnpike within a few 
moments 

In Ohio, they are trying something 
entirely different on their turnpikes 
Here they have transposed the east 
bound and westbound traffic lanes so 
that the eastbound lane lies to the 
north of the westbound lane. This 
means that the high speed trafhi 
lanes, on the left of the highway, will 
always be on the outside. Motorists 
who wish to stop at service stations in 
the median strip will not have to 
cross a high-speed lane, one of the 
dangerous faults on many highways 

Safety has been built into the turn 
pikes. It is increasingly difficult for 
a motorist to have an accident on 
these modern roads, but still, they 
manage to do it. Trafhe and highway 
engineering has not yet eliminated the 
human element. Motorists driving on 
these turnpikes must be alert to the 
problems caused by differences in 
speeds. Motorists are told they must 
allow more space for cars ahead, must 
plan their movements from lane to 
lane, and stay alert for movements of 
other cars. While accidents are fewer 
on the turnpikes, those that occur are 
more serious. So, if your vacation this 
summer takes you onto a turnpike, be 
careful 

And remember, don’t try to cheat 
the turnpikes. Modern science has 
come to their help even there, In New 
Hampshire a new toll road is guarded 
merely by a magnet. If a motorist 
fails to drop a dime in the slot at the 
entrance, the magnet sets off a horn 
that calls police, and a hidden camera 
records the offender's license number 

THe END 





slow Down and LIVE! 


By William M. Greene, 


Director, Connecticut Safety Commission, and 


Chairman, The National Conference of State Safety Coordinators 


SLOW Down and LIVE, the fastest 
growing baby in the history of the 
highway safety movement, will reach 
maturity this summer when it wakes 
from a winter-long nap and stands 
astride the nation, The baby is about 
to begin its third year of life 
Nobody dreamed, when the Slow 
Down and Live program was born in 
the northeastern corner of the United 
States in the spring of 1953, that the 
little fellow was so soon to become 
the first real giant of his kind, But 
that's just what's happened. From his 
cradle in the 11 northeastern states 
from Maine to Maryland, Slow Down 
and Live grew in just one year to be 
come half a nation tall, for by the 
end of 1954 he covered the full 24 
state area from Maine to Texas. And 
this year he will cover all 48 states 
the District of Columbia and the U. § 
erritories. All of this within thre« 
thort years 


The reason for this es 


growth is, of course, simple and obvi 
ous: Slow Down and Live answers a 
decades-old prayer by every highway 
safety man worth his salt in the coun 
try, a prayer for coordination, coopera 
tion and concentration of effort! 

Those of us who have devoted our 
lives to trafic accident prevention have 
realized for years that to be effective 
# safety campaign has to be big, And 
years ago we got them big — big 
enough, at least, to cover our respe: 
tive states. But we still had, from a 
nationwide point of view, not a big 
campaign, but a patchwork of four 
dozen little ones. We were hemmed 
in by our state borders 

We have crossed 
just as our high 


Now we are not 
the state borders 
ways do 

Slow Down and Live will start out 
this summer with the official endorse 
ment of every one of the 48 Gover 
nors and under the sponsorship of the 
National Conference of State Safety 
Coordinators. As it did last year and 
the year before, it will run through 
the heavy vacation travel period from 


Memorial Day to Labor Day. And 
once again it will concentrate on the 
largest single contributor to our acci- 
dent experience — speed and speed 
associated violations 

That the program would blanket 
the nation in 1955 was virtually guar 
anteed last year, when the Forty-Sixth 
Annual Meeting of the Governor's 
Conference adopted this concrete 
resolution 

“Every appropriate facility of state 
government must be directed force 
fully to the management and regula 
tion of trafic in such a way as to 
reduce death, injury and property 
damage on our streets and highways 
The initiative of the Northeastern 
State Safety Coordinators in 1953, 
joined by the Southern State Safety 
Coordinators in 1954, and state high 
way safety campaigns generally have 
provided a program of traffic safety 
during the summer vacation season, 
aimed against the violations most fre- 
quently responsible for highway acci 
dents-——violations associated with the 
in-a-hurry,’ ‘me, first’ attitude among 
drivers. ‘Slow Down and Live’ pro- 
grams are producing results in the re 
duction of traffic casualties and should 
be extended throughout the nation. 

“The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the Governor's Conference urges 
safety coordinators of the 48 states 
to conduct vigorous highway safety 
campaigns generally, and especially 
from Memorial Day to Labor Day, 
1955 on a countrywide basis, and rec 
ommends that the several Governors 
provide impetus for the program by 
signing a joint declaration setting 
forth the position of each state in 
full support of this highway safety 
project." 

And the joint declaration was even 
more specific: 

“The annual toll of trafhc casualties 
is one of the most serious challenges 
facing the American people. Our usual 
methods of meeting social and eco 
nomic problems fail to generate the 
soundness of individual judgment 


which is the prime requisite of safe 
driving and safe walking in the trafh 
volumes of today. 

“Hundreds of thousands of our citi 
zens are on the highways in the sum 
mertime, for recreational as well as 
business purposes These motorists arc 
sharing in the pleasures of a truly 
American institution—-the summer va- 
cation. They deserve and must receive 
maximum protection which can be af 
forded by alert public officials through 
strong traffic law enforcement, efficient 
motor vehicle administration, and the 
use of the best principles of traffic and 
highway engineering. 

“Official action, alone, will not guar 
antee safe highways. Equally impor 
tant is public support or, better still, 
public insistence that the rules of 
common sense, courtesy and caution 
be observed. Most of our driver ir 
responsibility is associated with the 
headlong rush—the thoughtless urge 
to get there first and fastest. On the 
public highways, this ‘in-a-hurry’ atti 
tude manifests itself in excessive 
speed, speed too fast for conditions, 
improper passing, following too 
closely and failing to yield the right 
of way. 

“All of us welcome the guest within 
our borders. To that guest in the 
summer of 1955 we pledge the use of 
every facility for traffic accident pre 
vention. Our states, territories, coun 
ties and communities are joined to 
gether from Memorial Day to Labor 
Day in a concerted effort to rid the 
highways of the dangerous drivers 
We are determined that the peak of 
summer travel shall not be the peak 
of death and destruction 

“Our determination is expressed in 
the words: ‘Slow Down and LIVE!’ 
This is more than a slogan. It is a 
new code of traffic conduct, to which 
we must adhere if we are to combine 
fine highways and fine vehicles for our 
enjoyment and our economic advance- 
ment.” 

So there it was. We had been given 
what amounted to a mandate to put 
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the Slow Down and Live program into 
operation throughout the country. All 
that was left to do was the work. 

At a meeting during last October's 
National Safety Congress in Chicago, 
we formed the National Conference 
of State Safety Coordinators to take 
over the program's administration. | 
was honored with the chairmanship 
of the Conference at that meeting 
Named as my fellow officers were 
Oregon State Secretary Earl T. New 
bry and Mrs, Ruth Vaughn of Louisi- 
ana, vice-chairmen, and Wisconsin 
State Safety Director R. C. Salisbury, 
secretary. 

Then, in February of this year, in 
order to give them plenty of time be 
fore the official start of the program, 
we embarked on a round of regional 
meetings of the coordinators. Meet- 
ings were held in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Indianapolis, Des Moines, New 
Orleans, Denver and Sacramento, And 
as did the smaller ones of the past 
two years, these regional meetings 
proved to be our most successful 
single means of getting the Slow 
Down and Live message across to all 
the states and outlining recommended 
methods of procedure for the pro- 
gram. All told, some 700 top people 
from state and local government, busi 
ness, industry, the information media, 
the armed forces and civic groups at 
tended the meetings 

They learned, through a film strip 
and through discussions with Paul H 
Blaisdell, executive secretary of the 
Conference, of the past success of 
Slow Down and Live. And they 
learned of the promotional tools that 
are already available for this year's 
effort. 


Y DOWN AND Live™ 


aT 
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State safety coordinators met in Denver to prepare for summer program. Staff 
Secretary Lloyd Palmer (left) and Executive Secretary Paul H. Blaisdell display 
banner at meeting prior to using it on TV 


Since Slow Down and Live is essen There also will be bumper strips, 
tially a gigantic campaign to educate three kinds of stickers for use on dash 
the driving public to the dangers in boards, letters and hotel bills, “cm 
herent in speed, the obvious and most truck posters, arm bands, television 
effective way to conduct it is through slides, billboards, comic books, pledges 
wholesale promotion. To that end, we in blank form to be signed by drivers 
retained one of the nation’s top pro and mats for use in newspaper ads 
motion men to tell us how to do it And just to prove that we're really 

Harold L. Eves, director of the working at top professional levels, we 
Mass Marketing Institute in Chicago, have the “Hurry Bug.” 
has provided us with 14 new and dif The Hurry Bug was created by 
ferent (and inexpensive!) types of Walt Disney, and donated to Slow 
promotional items with which to get Down and Live. In a cartoon form, he 
our message across. The basic item symbolizes the urge that causes drivers 
will be a hand-out about the size of to commit the several offenses associ 
an ordinary blotter. It will be used as ated with the ‘‘in-a-hurry’’ complex 
an envelope stuffer and as a flyer and and is adaptable for use on many of 
will be handed to literally millions of the promotional items, With his nasty 
drivers at toll stations on bridges and leer and his long stinger, the ‘Hurry 
superhighways throughout the country Bug” is expected to provide the light 
during the course of the campaign touch so often necessary to sustain in 
(Last year's basic item, a four page terest in otherwise deadly serious 
leaflet, was given to more than 10 programs 
00,000 drivers. ) Turn Page 





Major Uharies Speed hands joint declaration to Governor Rhode Island’s Governor Dennis J. Roberts (left) and Motor 
Luther Hodges of North Carolina with Motor Vehicle Com Vehicle Registrar Laure B. Lussier hold joint declaration while 


missioner Edward Scheidt standing by 
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Governor Hodges State Safety Coordinator Allen Hawkes looks on. Governors 
called for full cooperation in “Slow Down and Live” program 


of all 48 states endorsed the summer safety program 





Another indication that Slow Down 
and Live for 1955 is a top level op 
eration is the character of the endorse- 
ments given the program, In addition 
to that of the Governor's Conference, 
we have endorsements from the Na 
tional Safety Council, the Traffic Divi 
sion of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police and the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Admin 
istrators 


Other support has come from the 
Center for Safety Education at New 
York Universfty, the American Petro 
leum Industries Committee, the Na 
tional Licensed Beverage Association, 
the Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America, the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., the Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee and the 
U. S, Department of Defense 


The Center for Safety Education will 
provide us with two-radar equipped 
cars for use at the request of the vari 
ous state coordinators in demonstrat 
ing tadar speed control to the public 
And the other groups have promised 
all-out promotional support through 
their vast organizational setups. The 
Outdoor Advertising Association, for 
ones will give us billboard space, 
the Petroleum Industries Committee 
will place posters in their service sta 
tions, the Trucking Associations will 
arrange to have posters and bumper 
strips placed on great fleets of trucks, 
the Department of Defense will carry 
Slow Down and Live into all military 


bases. The support is almost limitless 


Administratively, Slow Down and 
Live will be controlled from five re 
gional offices. The Western states will 
be handled by Staff Secretary Marland 
K. Strasser of San Francisco. For the 
midwestern states Emerson H. West 
wick of Chicago will be staff secretary 
Lloyd F. Palmer of Oklahoma City 
will be staff secretary for the south 
central states. Staff Secretary William 
Corgill of New York will handle the 
southeastern states. And Paul Blais 
dell, who is also executive secretary, 
will be staff secretary for the north 
castern states 


So there's the picture. In 1954, the 
Slow Down and Live campaign saved 
more than 600 lives and achieved the 
first reported broad reduction in total 
trafhc accidents since World War Il 
Strictly voluntary——no state or organ 
zation is ever “ordered” to participate 

the program has grown <7 be. 
cause it works and because it fills a 
long standing need 


With continued public cooperation 
and outstanding trafic law enforce 


Take-Off for Tokyo 





Ned H. Dearborn, president of the National Safety Council, takes off on first 
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leg of trip wo U. S. military bases in the Pacific and Japan. Warrant Officer Elmer E 
Barton, chief of the ground safety training and survey division at FEAF headquarters in 


Tokyo, accompanied him. 


RESIDENT Ned H. Dearborn, of 

the National Safety Council, is in 
the midst of a four-week inspection of 
the safety pageme and facilities of 
U. S. military bases in the Pacific and 
of Japan 

As a guest of the Far East Air 
Forces, he left Travis Air Force Base 
in California April 18 on a MATS 
flight for Tokyo, stopping enroute at 
Honolulu and Midway 


Mr. Dearborn met with the com 
manders of Far East Air Forces, Far 
East Command-United Nations Com 
mand, and Army Forces Far East in 
Tokyo; Fifth Air Force in Nagoya; 
315th Air Division; Far East Logistic 
Force; 313th Air Division; 4Slst 
Fighter-Interceptor Wing; Thirteenth 
Air Force in Manila; Seventh Air 
Force in Guam, and the Pacific Air 
Force and the U. S. Army of the Pa 
cific in Hawaii 


In Japan he was a guest of Saburo 
Noguchi, safety section chief in the 
Japanese Ministry of Labor; Ichiro 
Ito, president of the All Japan Indus 
trial Safety Association, and T Gamo, 
president of the Japan Safety Institute 


The Japanese government launched 
its safety program in 1947 and has 
leaned heavily on the National Safety 
Council for guidance. Mr. Noguchi 
visited Mr. Dearborn in the Council's 
Chicago headquarters four years ago 


Mr. Dearborn also presented the 
Council's Award of Honor to military 
units in the Pacific which won the 
award for improvement in their safety 
performance in 1954 


Acting as aide to Mr. Dearborn 
throughout the tour will be Warrant 
Officer Elmer E. Barton, chief of 
ground safety training and survey di 
vision at FEAF headquarters in Tokyo 





ment during the 101 days of the pro- 
gram for 1955 we are certain will 
come happier highways. From border 


to border and from coast to coast, 
Slow Down and Live will save lives 
this summer Tue ENb 
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QO’ MARCH 5, Seattle had rolled up the largest num 
ber of deathless-days in traffic of any city in its popu 
lation group (500,000-700,000), leading Milwaukee's pre 
vious record of 65 by one day. While the record surpassed 
Milwaukee in the number of days, the Wisconsin city still 
holds the record in its population group in the number of 
deathless man-days, 38,200,000 compared with 34,155,000 
for Seattle. Managing Director Paul W. Seibert of the 
Seattle-King County Safety Council points out the death 
less-day record was made during Seattle's bad weather 
season. The council management can take a bow for the 
record, along with the courts, police and other officials, 
many fine cooperating groups and Seattle's safety minded 
motorists. 


Springfield Holds Accident Survival Meeting 


Ways and means of escaping death or serious injury in 
automobile crashes were discussed at an “Accident Survival 
Meeting’ held in Springfield in late March under the 
sponsorship of the Safety Council of Western Massachu 
setts. A large audience learned what happens to humans 
when a car stops violently in an automobile crash. Edward 
R. Dye, research director of Cornell University’s Commit 
tee on Transportation Research, was the guest speaker 
The University has been making a study of the effects of 
seat belts, chest guards over steering posts, padding over 
dashboards and other suggestions for personal protection 
of drivers. Safety engineers, police officials, school admin 
istrators, fleet operators, imsurance company representa 
tives, automobile dealers and commercial drivers attended 
the dinner meeting 


The “Lutine Bell’ Tolls Again 


The San Joaquin County Safety Council, in an effort to 
place stronger emphasis on traffic deaths in the county, 
has reached back into history 156 years to hear the tolling 
of the bell of a British ship, The Lasime, the first vessel 
lost while insured by Lloyd's of London. The vessel sank 
in 1799 and about all that was recovered was the ship's 
bell. For many years, it was preserved in the directors’ 
room of the famous British insurance firm and was sounded 
each time a ship was lost at sea. The idea appealed to Mrs 
Lovilla Lalor, $cc retary, and her associates in the safety 
council as something that could be modernized. The origi- 
nal Lutine bell could not be obtained, so Fire Marshall 
John Elder, an active member of the safety council, located 
a “reasonable facsimile thereof,” the bell of an obsolete 
fire engine. Now, when a traffic death occurs in San 
Joaquin County, the Lutme bell is sounded at the Wednes 
day morning breakfast meeting of the safety council 
directors 


Sales Pieces for Safety 


The 1954 Annual Report of the California Highway 
Patrol, published recently, features an observation by Gov 
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WO drivers simulated an intersectional accident before hun- 

dreds of Park District Police gathered for annual spring in- 
spection in Soldier Field, Chicago, But there was nothing simu- 
lated about the crash that ensued. Vehicle at right turned 
complete somersault. Bystanders had to pry the driver out. Big 
crash was staged to demonstrate efficiency of seat belts. Park 
District is reputedly planning to install seat belts in all its 
vehicles which is why crash test demonstration was staged 


ernor Goodwin J. Knight: “The unprecedented growth of 
our state has created a traff subhiat without parallel! 
anywhere in the world. The Department of the California 
Highway Patrol, although numerically small, has provided 
a thoroughly professional approach to this problem Con 
tained within California's border is 8 per cent of the 
nation s population 6,250,000 of whom Nive 1] per cent 
of the nation’s motor vehicles. These vehicles account for 
approximately 9 per cent of the nation’s mileage on less 
than 4 per cent of the nation’s roadways. In spite of these 
staggering comparisons, a significant reduction in trafhe 
fatalities has been achieved during the past two years 

The two-color brochure features many illustrations, tables 
and charts. It gives a picture of the work of ‘California's 
Finest’’ and their chief, Commissioner Bernard R. Caldwell 


Fort Wayne Traffic School 


The Fort Wayne Traffic School held its initial session on 
Saturday, May 
each lasting approximately 214 hours, held on consecutive 
Saturday mornings from 8-10:30 a.m, at the Fort Wayne 
Police tart The school, set up primarily for trafh 
violators, will be supervised directly by the police depart 
ment in cooperation with the city judge, prosecuting Allen 
County sheriff's department, the Indiana State Police and 
the Safety Council of the Chamber of Commerce. Trafti 

To Page 25 


The course consists of four meetings, 





Award Honors Late 
Greyhound Sefety Director 

William F. Grant, Greyhound Cor 
poration general safety director who 
died October 6. has been honored in 
the naming of an annual award for 
the Greyhound national safety contest 
in his memory 

The William F. Grant award will 
be pre sented to the Greyhound com 
pany achieving the best record for 
miles between accidents The first 
presentation will be made to the win 
ner of the 1954 contest, soon to bx 
announce { 

There are two divisions of the 
Gsreyhound national safety contest. In 
addition to actual miles, there is also 
a competition based on percentage un 
provement in accident-free miles, The 
Marcus Dow award, named in honor 
of Greyhound’s first national safety 
director, will continue to be the prize 
in this contest 

At the time of his death, Mr. Grant 
had been with Greyhound for 21 years 
and had served as general safety dire 
tor since 194 

Mr, Grant's successor is J, P. High 
tower, also a 2l-year veteran of th« 
(G;sreyhound organization He has 
served as safety director of Atlantis 
and Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines 


Rural Speeds Constant 

I'ravel speeds on main rural high 
ways during 1954 were nearly the 
same as in 1954 

This was reported by the U. S, Bu 
rueau of Public Roads, which summar 
ized the results of 599 speed studies 
in 26 states during the year, Nearly a 
quarter of a million vehicles wer 


checked 


ger cars were down 0.2 miles per hour 


Average speeds for passen 


from the previous year, while trucks 
were up 0.1 miles per hour, The a 
erage speed of buses was unchanged 
his evidence appears to contradict 
rumors that rural speeds have sky 
rocketed. The average speed for pas 
senger Cars trucks, and buses was 51.1 
15.2 and 51,8 miles per hour, resper 
tively, Five years ago, in 1949, com 
parable average speeds were 48 
13.5, and 50.3 
The speed checks in 1954 showed 
that 53 tc cent of the passenger cars 
50 miles per hour and 15 
per cent were traveling more than 60 
miles per hour, For trucks, 23 per 
cent were exceeding 50 and for buses, 


exce ede « 


61 per cent were traveling faster than 
50 miles per hour 





“Safety Man of the Year” 





Jack Kidney (left) presents “Safety Man of ‘54’ certificate to Tom Horner 
With Horner are son Jack, the subject of Tom's long remembered editorial 
on safety in the Beacon-Journal, and Tom Jr. (right). Seated is President 
Andress of the Akron Chamber of Commerce 


fp TOM HORNER, editorial writer for the Akron (Ohio) Beacon 
Journal, went the award for ‘The Safety Man of the Year 1954,’ 
voted by the Summit County Safety Council and the Division of Safety 
and Hygiene of the Industrial Commission of Ohio 

The citation was presented on the tenth anniversary of a traffic acct 
dent which involved Horner's son, Jack, then six years old. Jack suffered 
a broken leg when struck by a car on March 23, 1945. As the young 
victim lay on the X-ray table he pulled his Dad close and whispered, 

Tell other kids to be careful. I didn’t look both ways.’’ The blameless 
driver of the car that struck Jack told Horner, “Please get it across to 





Please Be Careful written 


America 





other drivers that you can't be too careful 
boy, I'd never touch a wheel again.’ 

Those requests——from victim and driver—started Horner on a tire 
less campaign to enlighten the public through the columns of Th 
Beacon Journal on the umportance of trafhc safety 


appeared in Pustic SArety for June, 1945, and was distributed all over 


If my car had killed your 


Horner's editorial, 
three days after the accident 








Judge Smith Leaves 
Kansas City Bench 


Judge Edmund B. Smith, of the 
Kansas City Municipal Court, was 
honored by his friends and members 
of the Bar at a testimonial luncheon 
in the Phillips Hotel March 24 

Judge Smith stepped down as judge 
on the expiration of his term April 
11. He did not run for re-election. 

Long interested in accident preven 
tion, Judge Smith is chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Traffic 
Section of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. He plans to maintain his interest 
in Council activities as well as a con- 
tinuing interest in traffic safety 

Judge Smith will resume the private 
practice of law with the firm of 


Meyer and Smith, Argyle Building 
Kansas City, Mo 


Crum Award 
to Moyer 

Ralph Moyer, research engineer and 
professor of civil engineering at the 
Institute of Transportation and Trafty 
Engineering, University of California, 
Berkeley, has received the Highway 
Research Board's Roy W. Crum award 
for Distinguished Service. The award 
is given in recognition of outstanding 
achievement in the field of highway 
research 

Moyer has served for several years 
as chairman of the Committee on 
Winter Driving Hazards of the Na 
tional Safety Council 
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By Sidney J. Williams and Carl E. Fritts 





SAFETY 


Discussion of the safety aspects of the Nationdl Highway 
Program before the Sub-Committee on Roads, Public Works 


Committee of the United States Senate. 


ODERNIZATION of the substandard portions of our road plant is essential if we are to 
increase the safety of motor travel in the future. That was the gist of testimony presented 
to the Senate Public Works Committee in April by Sidney J. Williams, assistant to the presi 
dent, National Safety Council, and Carl E. Fritts, vice president of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation 
Both witnesses appeared at the request of the Committee to discuss what results, in terms 
of safety of vehicle travel, might be expected from highway modernization programs proposed 
in legislation pending before the Congress 
Both Williams and Fritts emphasized that they neither endorsed nor opposed particular bills 
or methods of financing road construction. They did point out that extensive highway moder- 
nization will be required if we are to continueto lower the mileage death rate 
The testimony of Mr. Williams and Mr. Fritts has been summarized as follows (Black bar 
identifies Mr. Williams’ remarks, Red bar, Mr. Fritts) 


Mr. Williams’ Testimony: Mr. Fritts’ Testimony: 

IN 1924, highway traffic deaths in the United States THE goal of highway improvement is economical and 
passed the 19,000 mark. In December of that year Se efficient transportation services. Analysis shows that 
retary of Commerce Herbert Hoover called together when highway facilities are constructed so as to achieve 
the First National Conference on Street and Highway maximum benefits in transportation service, they also 


Safety. In this and subsequent meetings all the interested 
agencies, official, business and civic, first began to work 
together. One outcome of these “Hoover Conferences” 


provide the highest degree of safety 


Major physical factors contribute materially to accident 


was the joint effort for uniform traffic laws and ordi prevention. Outmoded design exists on a large propor 
nances which has brought notable though still incomplete tion of all our highway systems. A serious problem is the 
results To Page 20 lack of space for vehicles To Page 21 
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Williams showed Senators (Chart A) poe history of motor vehicle travel 


toll would have been 100,000 instead of 36,300 killed. 


Mr. Williams’ Testimony: 


Chart A (above) shows how rapidly trafhic was increas 
ing and with it the opportunity for accidents. In 1941, 
deaths reached a peak of nearly 40,000. Then wartime 
gas rationing sharply cut both travel mileage and deaths 
We wondered anxiously what would happen when war's 
end brought release of the pent-up urge to go places 
Would the death curve take another jump ? 


In 1946 and succeeding years, on invitation of Presi 
dent Truman, all the interested groups again met in the 
President's Highway Safety Conference. Through months 
of committee work the Action Program was hammered 
out as a joint statement of the various approaches and 
measures needed to meet the challenge 


These applied more and more generally 
throughout the nation, did check the accident rise we had 
but not quite fast enough to offset the con- 


measures 


feared 
stantly growing number of drivers, cars and miles trav 
The death toll began to creep up again. Decem 
1951--the tenth anniversary of Pearl Harbor—wit 
our trafhc death. Some 3,300 of our 


eled 
ber, 


nessed millionth 


kept pace with travel at 1925 rate, 1954 


men had died at Pearl Harbor. In that same month, and 
in every “normal” December, more than 3,300 of our 
people die in traffic in our ‘safe’ homeland. The traffic 
toll to date is twice the total of battle deaths in all our 
wars. 

There was clear need for a dramatic quickening of 
public interest to support the safety efforts of traffic 
officials and organizations. President Eisenhower recog 
nized this need and in February, 1954 the White House 
Conference on Highway Safety convened in Washington. 
A brilliant galaxy of top leaders in business, agriculture, 
labor, information media and other groups pledged sup- 
port for organized trafhic safety programs im every state 
and community, and they are making good on this pledge. 
There were 2,000 fewer deaths in 1954 than in 1953 

Now let us look at a very significant figure, the mileage 
death rate, or deaths per hundred million vehicle miles 
traveled. In 1925, when mileage data were first avail 
able, this rate was 18. In 1938, it was down to 12, in 
1953 to 7, and last year, 1954, to 6.5. Yet this remark- 
able reduction of 64 per cent in the rate has barely made 

To Page 22—-Column 1 
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Mr. Fritts illustrated effect of modern design on accidents. Chart B shown here shows 
drastic reduction in fatals on modern highways with controlled access. Comparative 
rates were not available for the New York Thruway and Pennsylvania Turnpike. 


Mr. Fritts’ Testimony: 


More than half of the Federal-aid Primary System 
has the original design, created more than 20 years ago 
And 30 per cent of the system was constructed prior to 
1930, when operating average speeds were lower than 
now, and there was considerably less commercial use of 
the system. 

Overdriving of these old facilities increases the hazard 
of accident. The only solution to this problem without 
imposing legal restrictions which mead movement and 
without sacrificing lives in accidents is adequate design 

Some of the fundamental features of adequate design 
follow: 


(1) The number of lanes must be sufficient to pro 
vide space for the vehicles and ease of movement for 
traffic. As congestion increases, accidents go up because 
drivers take chances in trying to overcome its effects 

(2) The lanes themselves should be wide enough to 
permit vehicles to pass with safety at reasonable speeds 

oday we have many commercial vehicles operating in 
the traffic stream whose over-all width is eight feet 
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Passenger vehicles are six and one-half to seven feet. It 
is easy to visualize the inherent hazard of expecting these 
vehicles to pass on road surfaces of 18 and 20 feet, which 
still exist on many miles of our roadways. 

(4) 
cially those which come up unexpectedly 

(4) The ability to see ahead also is vital to the safety 
of operation. When vehicles were averaging 35 mph, 
design provided stopping sight distances of 200 to 250 
feet. Stopping sight distances of 475 to 600 feet now 
ire necessary. Sufficient sight distances for overtaking and 
passing has a direct bearing on safety of operation 


(5) Shoulders should be wide enough to encourage 


drivers to stay in the trafhc lane without fear of getting 
They also 


Sharp curves constitute a definite hazard espe 


too close to roadside ditches or obstructions 


provide refuge for disabled vehicles 
(6) The separation of trafic by center strips mini 
mizes the most serious accident, that of head-on collisions 


(7) Highway grade separations as well as railroad 
grade separations eliminate the potential of collision at 


intersections Turn Page-—Column 2 
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bar. Williams’ Testimony: 

up for the continuing increase in travel. After all, it's 
not rates but human beings that are killed and crippled, 
and (except during gas rationing) highway accidents 
ave been killing between 30,000 and 40,000 a year for 
the ust 22 years. If, as has been estimated, traffic volume 
increases by 50 per cent in the next ten years, accidents 
at the present rate will take 55,000 lives a year. We are 
on a treadmill, running faster and faster just to stay 
where we are. 


HOW 
WIDTH OF STRUCTURES 
AFFECTS ACCIDENTS 


Last year, 36,300 were thus killed, many more than 
the accidental deaths in all the homes of America, and 
more than twice the accidental deaths of people at work 
in factories, mines, construction and all other gainful 
occupations combined. No wonder that when the average 
citizen thinks of accidents or accident prevention, he 
thinks of traffic. 

One quarter (9,000) of the deaths last year occurred 
in cities and towns over 2,500 population; three quarters 
(27,300) were in rural areas including small towns under 
2,500 people. The rural death rate was more than twice 
the Ba Thus the lion's share of the problem is on 
rural highways 


In addition to these deaths in traffic last year, a million 
and a quarter people were injured, Of these, over 100,- 
000 ee ws permanent disability such as loss of an arm, 
leg or eye, and many others spent weeks or months in 
hospital beds. 

As pointed out in the President's message, the pain and 
suffering of all these victims and their families cannot 
be reckoned in dollars. Our own and other recognized 
statisticians have, however, computed the economic costs 
of certain measurable items as follows 


Chart C (above) shows drastic reduction in accidents on road- 
ways with modern, wider structures. One of six charts submitted 


by Mr. Fritts. 


BUREAU OF 


Wage loss—-$150,000,000 on account of temporary dis 
ability 
$350,000,000 from reduced earning power 
because of permanent dis 
abilities 
$750,000,000 estimated net value of future 
earnings of those killed 
$1,250,000,000 
100,000,000 
1,600,000,000 


Making a total wage loss of 

Medical and hospital expense 

Property damage 

Overhead cost of insurance (insurance 
claims paid are already included above) 1,400,000,000 


The total of these items for 1954 was. .$4,350,000,000 
which even in these times is a lot of money 

Can we save it? Some people still cling to the idea 
that a traffic accident is an act of God, or the devil, to 
be met with Christian fortitude and a good sound insur 
ance policy. Many people vaguely assume that these 
costs are the “price of progress,” a regrettable but un- 
avoidable by-product of the modern highway transporta 
tion which we so greatly enjoy. 

Any such notion is sheer nonsense 

The decrease of 64 per cent in the mileage death rate, 
already mentioned, didn't just happen. There's a reason 
why 36,300 people were killed last year, rather than the 
100,000 who would have been at the 1925 rate. The 
reason lies in the patient, unceasing efforts of many 
thousands of ‘anced public servants—engineers, police, 
judges, teachers, administrators and others in and out 
of government. 

Furthermore, several states and cities repeatedly show 

Next Page-—Column 2 


Mr. Fritts’ Testimony: 

(8) Other important items of design include ad 
quate lighting, proper channelization and skid-resistant 
surface 

Many recent studies show the value of controlled access 
as a means of eliminating accidents, providing maximum 
freedom of movement, improving property values and 
preserving costly investments. 

All of these design features are part of the design 
policy adopted by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, It is a policy based upon a considerable 
amount of research into the characteristics of traffic 
movement and driver behaviour. Continuing research 
is needed to insure that in the future the design elements 
will further contribute to the safety of movement 

A Connecticut study showed that 7,700 accidents might 
have been avoided during the four-year study period, if 
all rural state highways had been improved to accepted 
design standards, It was further estimated that another 
8,200 accidents could have been avoided on urban state 
highways, or a total of 16,000 accidents, which is 43 per 
cent of all those that did occur. That figure—43 per 
cent—begins to suggest the major part which road im 
provements can play in the accident prevention program. 

The accompanying charts (labeled B, C, D and EB) illus- 
trate specific results of research studies conducted by 
the state highway departments, the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads and the National Safety Council. They are 
typical of accident studies made by these organizations 

Next Page—Column 1 
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Mr. Fritts’ Testimony: 

A glance at the charts—C, D and E—will sufhice to 
show the effect of modern design on accidents. The 
effect of a single element of design—pavement width 
on accident reduction is graphically illustrated by chart E, 
which summarizes a study recently completed by the 
Division of Highways of the Illinois Department of 
Public Works and Buildings. Accidents dropped 39 
per cent after widening. 

How width of structures affects accidents is portrayed 
in chart C-——-based on an analysis of accident data in this 
respect from ten states by the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the National Safety Council. 

Where structure width was one foot or more narrower 
than the approach width, the accident rate was 100 acci 
dents per 100-million vehicles. Where the structure 
width was up to five feet wider the rate dropped to 58, 
and where the structure width was five or more feet wider 
the rate dropped to 12. 

The effect of shoulder width on accidents is shown on 
chart D. Taken from a study of 1,169 miles of two-lane 
highways on the Interstate System in California by the 
Division of Highways of the California Department of 
Public Works, it points up the remarkable drop in acci- 
dents effected by a single element of design—adequate 
shoulder widths 

Controlled access highways have been shown to be 

To Page 38—Column 1 


EFFECT OF SHOULDER WIDTH 
ON ACCIDENTS 


NO SHOULDER 
4-5 342 
6-7 
8’or MORE 


SOURCE: DIVISION OF HIGHWAYS, CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. Fritts (in Chart D) showed effect of shoulder width on 


accidents—from 342 per 100 million miles on roads with no 
shoulder, to 165 were shoulders were 8 feet or wider. 
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Mr. Williams’ Testimony: 

trafhe death rates only about half of the national average 
It is no “accident” that these are the places that started 
earliest and have been the most vigorous in their safety 
programs. If all would do as well—and believe me, there 
is no good reason why they can't—we would save this 
year some 18,000 lives, over half a million injuries, and 
two billions in hard cash. 

These states and cities that have already made the 
best safety records are the first to say that they can and 
will do still better, through research, sharpened tech 
niques, stronger official and public support 

Clearly then, accidents are caused and accidents can 
be prevented, because they have been prevented 

There is no one cause and no one cure. Success comes 
from no panacea but from a broad balanced program of 
attack on all fronts. The elements of this program have 
been agreed upon by all workers in this field and are 
set forth in the Action Program already mentioned, which 
was adopted by the President's Highway Safety Confer 
ences of 1946 and 1949 and reaffirmed by the White 
House Conference on Highway Safety in 1954 

A vital part of this program is to build safety into 
our highways, just as we increasingly build safety into 
factories and their equipment, into school and other 
buildings, into motor cars, into household appliances 
and so on—in short, into the entire physical environment 
in which we live. In the long run this is actually the 
cheapest way to prevent accidents because a highway, a 
machine or a building with safety built in will stay that 
way for many years, whereas the other approaches 
through education and enforcement, necessary as they are, 
must be repeated year after year. 

With safety built in, the driver, factory worker or 
housewife has less to worry about. Thus a highway, or 
anything else we use, which is built to be safe proves 
also to be more efficient 

Let me illustrate how we can build safety into high 
ways. If the highway is divided, with an adequate medial 
strip, head-on collisions are virtually eliminated and 
headlight glare is no serious problem. If shoulders are 
wide and firm, ‘running of roadway’ accidents are 
reduced. If no pedestrian can get on the highway, no 
pedestrian can be hit—and so on, 

What we all want is an adequate, efficient highway) 
transportation system by which persons and goods can 
move from point A to po:nt B, quickly, comfortably, 
economically, and in one piece. Anything that interferes 
with such movement, whether it be an accident, conges 
tion, or other delay is a symptom of inefficiency in the 
system 

The elements that make P the highway transportation 
system are roads, vehicles, drivers and sometimes pedes 
trians. When the road, the vehicle, the driver or pedes 
trian misbehaves, to that extent the system breaks down 
A single accident may involve all of these elements, as 
when a driver in a hurry goes too fast, with brakes out 
of adjustment, on a slippery road; skids and hits the side 
of a narrow bridge—or perhaps hits a pedestrian who 
stepped into the roadway without looking 

If any one of these three elements had been lacking 
if the road had been wider or less sli »pery, if the brakes 
had been in good condition, if the driver or pedestrian 
had been more careful—the accident would not have 
occurred. Back in 1938, a research report made for and 

To Page 38—-Column 2 





Safety Flare 

A pull on the cover of this safety flare 

ts it up tor emergency us by operators 

# motor vehicles in the event of flat tires 
When the 

automatically 


or breakdowns cover is 
pulled, the flare springs 
into an upright position; for storage, it 
is closed by simply sliding the base 
together 

Equipped with inch diameter red 
reflecting lenses, this flare is 
claimed to meet all state requirements 
and all LCC, specifications, It is made 
ot heavy gauge aluminum and has a 
socket for a 12-inch by 12-inch red flag 
with metal staff tor daylight warning. A 
flares im a 


Stimson 


flare set consist of three 
bracket Closed, the flare is 
1\0-inches x % inches overall 
Kilborn Sauer Cx (item 1) 


inches * 


Battery Disconnector 


An enclosed dashboard - controlled 
switch to immobilize the electrical system 
on automobiles and trucks while parked 
has been developed According to the 
manufacturer, it is Underwriter's Labora 
tories approved, designed to prevent fire 
and run down batteries due to short cit 
cuits, inhibit tampering, protect trom 
shocks and burns while repairing. Rated 
6/12 volts A marine version of the 
switch is made for single battery motor 
boat systems 


Equipment Trading Corp. (ltem 


Side-View Mirror 


This new side-view mirror has a 4 inch 
head suspended on a i-piece “Y" support 
within a 44% inch diameter chrome ring 
The entire ring-and-head assembly ad 
justs by loosening a screw at the base 
The head itself adjusts with the ring 


Pacesetter,” the mirror may 
either standard or wrap 


Called the 
be used dn 


uround windshields. Two stainless steel 
elf-tapping screws and a thick rubber 


gasket provide vibration-proof mounting 
on the fender or door of any car. The 
plated with salt-spray-tested 
Available with distortion-free 
glass or polished plate gold 


mirror is 
hrome 
non glare 
glass 


Yankee Metal Products Corp. (Item 3) 


Traffic Line Marker 

[rathe and safety lines that are printed 
rather than brushed or sprayed are now 
possible by the use of a new sled-type 
roller spreader. It is claimed that the 
line is sharper and lasts longer, suitable 
for either indoor or outdoor use. The 
machine is gravity fed and has no power 


unit. Receiving the paint from the grav 
ity line, a distribution apron feeds it 
evenly to finger rollers which make the 
impression. The machine may be used on 
black top, macadam, concrete, asphalt or 
wood and is available in five models 
ranging in capacity from three to ten gal 
lons oF poles 

Line Marker Div 
Corp. (Item 4) 


Universal Yonkers 


Magnetic Viz-U-Lizer 

The “Viz-U-Lizer” illustrated is an ef 
fective aid tor analyzing and reenacting 
trathe accidents. The device is made in 
three sections which can be inter-changed 
to create other types of intersections. The 
reverse side can be utilized since the back 
of the first section contains a replica of a 
modern four-lane highway with safety 
islands. The back of the other sections 
have a blackboard type finish 

Suitable for driver education courses 
and other group discussions, the unit is 
displayed on an easel, adjustable for 
height and retracts from 66 inches to 437 
inches. The components are equipped 
with permanent Alnico Magnets. Scale 
model vehicles, pedestrian signs, traffic 
lights and equipment are also available 
Sales-Aid Co. (Item 5) 


Oversize Traffic Signal 

This large-size trafh 
signed to slow down motorists on rural 
highways. It is 50 per cent larger and 
claimed to be almost four times brighter 


signal was de 


than present urban signals, can be seen 
more than a mile under normal visibility 
conditions. It has a 12-inch lens and can 
accommodate lamps of wattages up to 
250. Other features include a dust-tight 
optical system, lenses that meet ITE speci 
fications, and WALK, WAIT or arrow 
lenses or neon arrows that can be inter 
changed with conventional lenses 
Crouse-Hinds Co. (Item 6) 
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Auto Safety Belt 

A new auto safety belt featuring an 
anchor-floor bracket that can be installed 
from inside the car by a single person has 
been recently introduced. The Sav-A-Life 
belt as it is called is claimed to have a 
bursting strength of 2500 pounds. The 
best is made of 100 per cent DuPont 
nylon webbing in a choice of four colors 
It features a “Saf-T" snap lock—a metal 
to-metal locking mechanism which makes 
it easier to get in and out of, even in 
case of emergency 
Stebco Mfg. Co. (Item 7) 


Aluminum Highway Signs 

Aluminum sheet and extruded panels to 
be used in the installation of informa 
tional and regulatory highway signs are 
now being produced. The use of extruded 
aluminum panels in making large high 
way signs has resulted in the development 
of a new sign construction technique. Ex 
truded panels are joined to the sign post 
by means of L-shaped clips which are 
attached to the panels. A special fastener 
permits securing the panel to a post with 
out the necessity of matching holes be 
tween sign and post 


All types of message systems can be 
used on the extruded panels including 
paint, baked enamel, reflective sheeting 
and reflective buttons. Red dust stains 
do not deface the signs. It is claimed 
that an aluminum highway sign measur 
ing 10 feet x 20 feet will withstand a 
wind-loading in excess of 100 miles per 
hour 
Aluminum Co. of America (Item 8) 


News Item 


Warren Edman 
manager of street 
lighting. Holophane 
Company, Inc., has 
been appointed vice 
president in charge 
of street lighting 
His base of opera 
tions will remain 
Newark Ohio 
where the factory 
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and engineering center are located. Mr 
Edman has been a member of the Illumi 
nating Engineering Society since 1934, He 
has written on street and airport lighting 
and has lectured on this continent as well 
as in i urope 


Green Cross News 

From Page 17 

Other major league competitors in the 
annual series have been the Kansas 
City Athletics, the Detroit Tigers, the 
Chicago White Sox and the Cleve 
land Indians. Manager Harry H 
Brainerd of the Safety Council and 
his special committee are giving the 
contest a strong promotional boost 
and anticipate the largest attendance 
since the Big Leaguers started the 
series seven years ago 


Francois to Santa Barbara 

Richard G. Francois, retired busi 
ness man and formerly an efficiency 
and electrical engineer, is the new 
president of the Santa Barbara Safety 
Council. Since his retirement from 
active business life in the East, he has 
lived in Santa Barbara where he has 
been identified with many civic a 
tivities. For years Francois was chief 
engineer of Columbia University, 
New York, in charge of construction 
and general maintenance. He later 
headed a nationally known appraisal 
company and supervised appraisals for 
such firms as Armour & Co... the 
Washington, D. ¢ 
street railway systems and several 
major oil properties 


98 Outdoor Displays 


The traffic safety council of San 
Diego County, Calif., in cooperation 
with the local police department and 
36 organizations and business firms 
arranged for the display of 98 full 
sized outdoor panels for the months 
of December, January and February as 
a part of the “Operation Impact’’ pro 
gram. The posters were changed each 
month and the project was coordi 
nated by Foster & Kleiser Company 
West Coast outdoor advertising 


and Chicago 


specialists 


Mari Replaces Williams 

Victor J. Mari is the new executive 
director of the Safety Council of 
Western Massachusetts. He replaces 
James K. Williams who joined the 
field staff of the National Safety 
Council. 

Mr. Mari had been safety director 


of the Springfield Street Railway since 
1944 








THE SHAME 
OF IT— 
every day the police 
report more and more 


DRUNKEN 
DRIVING 


and the wasteful 
DEATHS it causes 


You can reduce this 





menace of the highways 





in your community by 
adding to your present 
procedure a simple acci- 
dent must for determin- 
ing intoxication. 


The Harger Drunkometer, 
used nationally in industry 
and police departments is 
the oldest and most widely 
used of the breath methods. 


It convicts the guilty, pro- 
tects the innocent, and in 
every one of the hundreds 
of communities that use it, 
the Drunkometer reduces 
traflic accidents due to in- 
toxication, 


Write today for full infor- 
mation on how you can lick 
the drinking driver prob- 
lem in your community, 


isk for folder 8-206 


OLP ORATION 


VEDA OM 











-]/ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


L- 


Books and Pamphlets 


Better Roads for Our Growing Na 
tion. Discussed by National Leaders 
in Government, Finance, Engineering, 
Taxation. A Report on the National 
Conference on Highway Financing 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., 1955 56p 
$1.00 

Parking Requirements in Zoning 
Ordinances, Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution Ave,, Washington 
25, D. C., 1955 55p. Bulletin 99 

Misiguided Missiles. Book of Street 
and Highway Accident Data. Trav 
clers Insurance Companies. Hartford, 
Conn,, 1955, 28p 


Magazine Articles 


Close Driver Supervision Means 


=/ in the field of Public Safety 





Safe Driving Records.” Fleet Owner 


March, 1955. p. 53 


‘Correcting Brake Faults Shortens 
Stops Significantly.’ F. William Pet- 
ring. SAE Journal, March, 1955, p. 61 


ro sy and Driving.” Paul Rel 
ler. Trafic Digest and Review, March, 
1955. p. 20 

Hazards from Falls Rank High in 


Home Safety.” Marjorie B. Day, Safety, 
March, 1955 p. 6. 


Highway Modernization Trends in 
the States.” Trafic Engineering, 
March, 1955. p. 228 


How to Drive on Express High- 
ways. Charlotte Montgomery. Good 
Housekeeping, April, 1955. p. 26 


San Diego's Police Safety Com 


mittee.” W. Elmer Warner. Traffic 
Digest and Review, March, 1955. p 


12 


School for Problem Drivers.’’ Nor 
man A. Ohman. Safety, March, 1955 


p. 15 
The Trafic Engineer and Transit.’ 


Harold G. Morris. Traffic Engineer 
ing, March, 1955. p. 225 


“Trafic Engineering and a New 
Community.” Douglas J. Carmody 
Better Roads, March, 1955. p. 46 


"The Truck Exhaust Noise Prob 
lem.” E. B. Ogden. Mass Trans porta 
tion, March, 1955 p. 26 


‘Two Ways of Fighting City Con 
gestion.” Highway Highlights, March, 
1955 P 10 


“The ‘Under the Influence’ Driver.” 
Robert L. Donigan and Edward € 
Fisher. Traffic Digest and Revieu 
March, 1955. p. 5 


Washington State Patrol’s Officer- 
Coach Training.” James A. Pryde 
Traffic Digest and Review, Match, 
1955. p. 16 





fieduce Jrafhic Hazards With 
Graubards 

Nationally Known Safety Patrol £quipment. 

““THAT PROMOTES SAFETY’’ 


GRAUBARD’S equipment is nationally known as the school safety 
patrol equipment “that promotes safety.” It does this by fulfilling both 
of the conditions essential to an effective school safety patrol. 

First, it gives the wearer a definite sense of responsibility and a pride in doing his 


job well 


Second, being “standard equipment” it is recognized by school children and motor 
ists alike, insuring their respect and cooperation 


Check up on your equipment today—we'll be glad to make suggestions to help 
bring it up-to-date 


Products available include: 
Cops 
Arm Bonds 
Boots 


Jochets 
Letters 


VAslome\/ (ttbel-534' mr) 
Newark 2,N. J. 


GRAUBARD’ 
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20) ate aal ile 


Reaction 


PROVEN BY RESEARCH — Simple & Comples 
IT’S PORTABLE stand 
USE OF PROPER TRAINING & age 
TESTING AIDS MAKES ACCIDENT done anywhere quitkly 


accurately and at low 


REDUCTION FACT NOT FICTION! cost 


SEEING IS BELIEVING! 
MAGNO SAF-T BOARD 


The Magnetic Traff Boord that 


@ Realist 
‘ 
’ 


AUTO DRIVE VISUAL 


e Trafic Q 


STOPPING DISTANCE 
METER 


w ith ying 


FULLER TRAFFIC SLIDE 
RULE 
A scientific aid that mokes it 4’ ? KEEPS SAFETY IN FRONT 
possible to determine the speeds A 4 ' 
of vehicles involved in accidents P, AT ALL TIMES 
quickly and with precision. Com iY 
plete with instruction maenval ye, A SAFETY TIE 
and saddle leather case at, 
COMBINATION x Drivers, Sofery Directors Safety 
DETONATOR BLANKS Z 2 a ad ee 


tons Co 


pe 
not | . f 
ot illustrated 4 nected with Driver Solfety 
« 


Includes both the explosive and , o dent reduct 
the marking powder Cleaner 

ond eatier than using separate 

blanks with flled gelatin cap- 

sules 


a 
SP-5 


Porto-Clinic instruments, inc. 


“The Largest Commer- PORTO-CLINIC 298 Broadway, N.Y. 7, N.Y 


cial Organization Spec- ; : Plecse send more information on items checked below 

lalizing in the Engineer- Aiidlyunend Yue Porto-Clinic C] Auto-Drive Viswat 

ing, Designing and vv oe Megue Se-T Beord —— 
Manufacturing of Driver Y . ov Stopping Distance Meter Comb Detonator Banks 


Training and Testing Name 
Equipment.” (EW Y é, i. ' Company 
Address 
City Lone State 
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Car Transporters Set Record 


A new record of operating 24 con 
secutive months with less than one 
accident per 100,000 miles was 
chalked up this month by the Nationa! 
Automobile Transporters Association 
Detroit, The record is doubly impres 
sive because, keeping pace with spi 
ralling production of auto factories 
more than 17 million more miles were 
traveled in February alone than in the 
same month a year ago 


Close checks on driver qualifica- 
tions, highway behavior, courtesy and 
defensive’ driving have brought 
about the record, according to Richard 
E. Beiser, general manager of the 
transporters association 


Lunsford to 
Inter-Industry Staff 

The appointment of Walter C 
Lunsford as western regional repre 








ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Have You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemically that it was alcohol and not something else 
which was affecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by a chemist selected by 
the defense; 
which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter- 
etation of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
- the supervision of @ quali chemist or toxicolo- 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully demanded in courts of justice of a test for 
arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison. 


ON-THE-SPOT TESTING: to quide the officer's im- 
mediate action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps, from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 
to be drunk. 


pt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 
dence of condition of suspect at time of his offense. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: to facilitate the officer's ON-THE-SPOT test, and 
to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the procession Thy the trained scientist) of the im 
evidence from association with the objective symptoms (observed 
officer) to promote even-handed justice for all. 

ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the ity by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in every test made 
with an Intoximeter, Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 


A public discussion of chemical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for « representative group of officials and citizens concerned 
with traffic safety and lew enforcement. Our lecturer will welcome the demonstration 
of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 


Write for Booklet K which discusses the of attention to the above essentials 
of @ chemical testi m as related court cases on the 

and ADMISSIBILITY CHEMICAL TEST EVIDENCE In courts threoet United Stotes. 
industria! Relations Men: Inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 
drinking on the job. 





PORTABILITY: to permit 
effect of time alters the 


ant chemical 
the arresting 








**RECOMMENDED READING: 
“CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT" 
Chertes C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Iilineis, $2.00 


INTOXIMETER ASSOCIATION 


334 BUFFALO AVENUE NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 

















sentative of the Inter-Industry High 
way Safety Committee has been an 
nounced by M. R. Darlington, Jr., 
managing director. 

Until he joined the Inter-Industry 
Committee, Mr. Lunsford served as 
administrator of the Fresno County 
Safety Council. 


Friends of Theodore Matson 
Create Memorial Fund 

Friends and associates of the late 
director of the Yale Bureau of High 
way Traffic have been invited to par 
ticipate in a Theodore M. Matson 
Memorial Fund 

The fund is for establishment of a 
permanent, annual award for out- 
standing contributions to the field of 
traffic engineering, and for a student 
loan, scholarship or fellowship fund 
for the Yale Radon of Highway 
Traffic 

Award recipients will be expected to 
prepare a monograph for presentation 
as a paper or lecture at a meeting of 
an established organization, arranged 
by the board of award 


The student aid fund will be ad- 
ministered by Yale University 


| Brown Moves to 





S. C. Traffic Post 

Allen T. Brown, Jr., became direc- 
tor of the Traffic Law Enforcement 
Division of the South Carolina State 


| Highway Department on January 17 


The position is a newly created one 
incorporating directoral duties of all 
functions of traffic law enforcement 
within the Highway Department 


America’s Top 

Safety Boosters 

From Page 9 

Dealers of America, Detroit, Mich.; 
Elkes Pontiac Co., Tampa, Fla.; Esso 
Standard Oil Co., New York. N. Y.: 


Farmers Insurance Group, Los An 


| geles, Calif.; Jenney Manufacturing 





Co., Boston, Mass.; Jewel Food Stores, 
Melrose Park, Ill.; Michigan Mutual 
Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; MFA 
Mutual Insurance Co., Columbia, Mo.: 
A. C. Petersen Farms, West Hartford, 
Conn.; Plymouth Dealers of Metro- 

litan Detroit, Ferndale, Mich; 
Reading Railway System, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Chi 
cago, Ill., and Twin City Federal Sav 
ings & Loan Association, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. THE END 
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“oo Down and LIVE.” 


These are familiar words, and 


they're going to become a lot more 
familiar to everyone this summer, for 
from Memorial Day to Labor Day a 
nationwide ‘Slow Down and Live’ 
traffic safety program will be con 
ducted by the National Conference of 
State Safety Coordinators. 

Rural traffic deaths normally reach 
a peak during the summer, when 
pleasure driving creates extra travel 
on the highways. The ‘Slow Down 
and Live” program makes a special 
effort to prevent accidents during these 
critical months 

The program is endorsed by the Na 
tional Safety Council, and materials 
for the June Operation Safety kit have 
been planned to tie in with ‘Slow 
Down and Live” promotion 

While the program will be carried 
out by official agencies, State Safety 
Coordinators have asked for the back 
ing and active participation of busi 
ness, industry, safety organizations 
and civic and service groups 

You can make a valuable contribu 
tion to “Slow Down and Live” by 
following the program plan in_ the 
Operation Safety June kit 

Many specially-designed materials 
are available for ‘Slow Down and 
Live’ through the program sponsor 
items such as posters, mailing enclo 
sures, bumper strips, dash board 
stickers, gummed poster stamps, arm 
bands, booklets, newspaper mats and 
TV slides with suggested scripts. 

Many of these materials feature a 
personality with high attention-getting 
value-——the Hurry Bug a bee-like 
creature designed by Walt Disney to 
symbolize the driver with an “in a 
hurry” complex. 

The scope of the “Slow Down and 
Live” program can be seen from the 
article on page 14 by William M 
Greene, well known to trafhic people 
as director of the Connecticut State 
Satety Commission and chairman of 
the National Conference of State 
Safety Coordinators 

For further information about the 
June Operation Safety program and 
its “Slow Down and Live” applica 
tion, write Bob Shinn, director, OF 
eration Safety, National Safety Coun 
cil, 425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 


FOR JULY POSTING 


IMPRINT DEADLINE MAY 15t! 


pa on 


n= Arar? . 
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mwATIOnmas earaety counc: ’ 
mati Onmar Garaty couneis 


T-0419-C 25x38 
T-0420-A —-8/2x11'/2 7-0418-8 17x23 


ADVANCE SHOWING FOR AUGUST POSTING 


IMPRINT DEADLINE JUNE 15th 





YOUR SIGNS 
pO OF LIFE 

















omeree ee 
MATIOQMA’L earery coun 


T-0466-C 25x38 pug 
T-0467-A8/2x11/2 ¥-9678-8 17x23 


PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 
Trefic Posters—T-prefiz to number 


1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999" 
A Site 90.12 0.07 $0.06 0 04 
B Size 0.18 0.15 0.138 0.108 
C Size ” 23 9 7 


YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on 8 and C posters 
only. A minimum of 4 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
on all orders for imprinting 


"Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 











EE emnnetinitthal . — —— 









SAFETY 






POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages ere included in the automatic Motor Transports 
tion poster se.vices. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
thet provides (4) subjects per month viz, (2) “A” size (8/y"xi1'4") and (2) "8" 
site (17"'x23""). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 




















City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.48 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set: 50-999 sets 
Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 
Posters are available for individuel selection at the following prices: 
i4 10-99 100-999 1000-4999° 
A site—aessorted 12 .08 055 045 
—same 12 7 05 0A 
6 size—essorted 20 A9 6 3 
—tame 20 A AS 2 . 
Posters on these peget are double these prices to non-members of the National WATiONAL Carety eeunete 
atety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured 





posters {7''x23". A minimum of 4 days prior to the first day of the month of 
posting is required on ali orders for imprinting, “Write for prices on quantitiss 
§ 000 of more 
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DONT BLOCK 
FIRE DOORS / 














NATIONAL earevy eouncis ‘ ‘ sarary ecouncit 







menene ee 
wWarTignar eerarvy eouncis 


9071-A BYVaxl12 0293-A BYVaxl12 17x23 





PALLETS SHOULD BE 























O leaded right 
O stacked straight 
8913-A BVYaxllVa 9252-B 17x23 9400-A BY2x11'/2 
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In and out around the town 
HAE Get in this habit, Mac. 

DF Size it up and size it down 
BEFORE you start to back, 
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at SWOPE PROTECT againet both 





MORE following distance 
S meant MORE safety margin 








front and rear-end 


Before You Set Yourself to Turn 
colligions 


Signal to the Guy Astern 
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Fast starts and stops 
Will wreck your hack 

What's more: your fares 
Don't like ‘em, Jack! 


romnmbae ee 
wWATIiOnmay eavrarvy eouners 


V-8380-A 8’Yaxl1/2 
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HEY BYP AY dd} 
SKIPPER! 


BRING GRIPES 
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EXPECT the 
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THE TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 


Director, NSC Statistics & Research Division 


Traffic deaths (7,800) for first three months of 1955 are 
down | per cent from last year. March death totals 
(2,630) up 4 per cent from March, 1954. But, with mile- 
age up, death rate of 6.0 is lowest in history of travel. 


FY RAFFIC deaths went up in March 
only the second month in the 
last 15 to show an increase 


available for the first two months of 
this year. They show a 6 per cent gain 
over the first two months of 1954 


Since deaths were down 3 per cent for 
the two-month period, the result is a 
new record low mileage death rate of 
6.0 deaths per 100,000,000 miles. 

The Council's March summary is 
based on reports from 46 states, 23 
of which had more deaths for the 
month. Twenty had fewer deaths and 
three reported no change. 


For the three-month period, states 
with decreases outnumbered those with 
increases 24 to 21, with one state 
showing no change. The 24 states with 
decreases were: 


The National Safety Council tabu 
lated 2,630 traffic deaths in March 
this year for a 4 per cent increase over 
March last year. 

The only previous month in the last 
15 in which a death increase occurred 
was November, 1954. 

Despite the March increase, the 
death record for the first three months 
of 1955 was better than for the same 
period last year, The total of deaths 
was 7,800-—~a 1 per cent decline 


Preliminary mileage figures are now 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 





ne 


1954-55 
Change 


1953-55 
Month 1953 1954 1955 


2,900 0 
2,510 2,440 2,270 7% 
2,780 2,530 2,630 +4% 
Three Months 8,250 7,870 7,800 - ~“1% 
April 2,850 2,590 
ay 3,050 2,960 
June 3,100 2,820 
July 3,250 4,090 
August 4,700 3,370 
September 4,250 4,020 
October 4,650 3,500 
November 4,280 4,350 
December 4,920 4,730 


wwe 2,960 2,900 
‘ebruary 


March 


TOTAL 48,300 46,300 


All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1955 national estimate is 
arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1954 to 1955 in the states 
reporting for both years reflects the 1954-55 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 
reason the figures given above for 1955 may differ slightly from figures for the same 
months which will be published in future issues of LIC SAF ° 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Louisiana 
Minnesota 
Idaho ... 
Missouri 
Virginia 
North Dakota 
Florida 
Tennessee 
Oklahoma 
Colorado 
lowa 

Ohio 
Georgia 
California 
New York 
Indiana 
Nebraska 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 


The March increase was due mainly 
to accidents in rural areas. Reports of 
537 cities showed a decrease of 2 per 
cent for that month and 6 per cent for 
the first three months. 

Of the cities with fewer deaths for 
three months, the following have pop 
ulations of more than 200,000: 

Decrease Decrease 

City in Deaths Per Cent 


Norfolk, Va. 4 —100% 
Seattle, Wash. 7 78% 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1954-1955 
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Public Satety for May, 1955 





Tampa, Fla. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


———- CHANGES _ IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


Worcester, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Dayton, Ohio 
st. Louis, Mo...... 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
syracuse, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. 
. Paul, Minn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Houston, Texas 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIL. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miami, Fla. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Detroit, Mich. 





FIRST 3 MONTHS, 


BBB decreases 


1954 TO 1955 


WH 10% 


~mass. + 38% 
Ri 6+33% 
conn. + 284 
“a + 6% 
+29% 
+19" 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
3 MONTHS 


1% 


Go REPORTS 
INCOMPLETE 


| INCREASES OR NO CHANGE 








TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except Louisi 
ana where the registrar of vital statistics reports. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly 


average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
rest of the year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1954, 
census, 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1955 compared 
with 1954, or showed no change. All figures are provisional 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1955 mileage rate indicate the num 


ber of months for which the 


Deaths 
Identical Period 
1955 1954 1953 


TOTAL 
7,800 
112 
71 
53 
628 
63 


Ala. 


Public Satety tor May, 1955 


mileage 


rate is calculated for each state.) 


% Changes 

Deaths 1954 1953 
Identical Period wo to 
1955 1954 1953 1955 1955 


Months 
Re- 
ported 


1. 97% 

KW 

I% 

10% 

1% 

38% 

6% 

+ 9% 

1% 

18% 

+ 100% 

19% 

) ? 33% 

Tenn % ? y + 10% 
Texas 4 ‘ ‘ s ) ; 1% 
Utah ; ; 2 ' ‘ 1% 
Ve 4 I I ) ) 11% 
18% 

ON 
19% 
+ 1% 


411% 


CANADIAN PROVINCES 


10 5 + 10% 


it 18% 


+ 400% 4 


42% 
+ 0% 
WO% 





TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The twble covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from trafic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontrafiic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on bome or industrial emises ) 
are not included; nor are in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1955 regis 


1956 
Three Months Hes 
1956 1954 1968 Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES 2.4 


Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


Dero, Mich $2 34 1&6 3 
Los Angeles, Calif a4 84 #1 34 
All cities in this group 5 
Philadelphia, Pa 42 0 42 35 
Chicago, Ul a7 697 WoL 
New York, N. Y 150 148 161 5 


Group Tl (790,000 to 1,000,000) 


San Prancisco, Calif 14 i 
&. Lows, Mo 21 
Cleveland, Ohio 22 
Washington, D. ¢ i” 

All cities in this group 

Boston, Mass 17 
Baltimore, M 41 


Group Ill (500,000 to 7 


Seattle, Wash 2 
Dalles, Texas 9 
Milwaukee, Wis it 

+ mee a Pa 10 

Minneapolis, Minn 

All cites in this group 
Houston, Texas 20 (25 
New Orleans, La 16 
Buffalo, N. Y 9 
Cincinnati, Ohio i4 
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Group TV (950,000 to 400 
Kanses City, Mo 5 1 1 
Denver, Colo ( | 
ladianapolis, Ind 7 21 1 
San Diego, Calif 9 i 62 
Portland, Ore 12 ! 2 
All cities in this group 2 

2 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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Memphis, Tenn 9 10 
Oakland, Calif 15 
Lewisville, Ky ~ 
San Antonio, Texas... 17 
Columbus, Ohio 10 
Atlenta, Ga ] 15 
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Group V (200,000 to $50,000) 


> 


Norfolk, Va 
Oklahoma City, Okls 
Worcemer, Mase 
Omaha, Neb 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Rochester, N. Y 
Honolulu, T. H 
Syracuse, NN. Y 
Long Beach, Calif 
Daytoa, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 

All cities in this group 
Richmond, Va 
Providence, BR 

Miami, Ple 

Tampa, Fla: Pla 


am 
oP Mian 
LT, Ala 
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Group VI (100,000 to 200, 


South Bend, Ind 
Peoria, Ul 

Udea, N.Y 
Tulsa, Okla 
Sacramento, Calif 


San Jose, Calif 
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Hartford 

New Heaven, Conan 
Arlington, Va 
Amarillo, Texas 
Reading, Pa 

Fort Wayne, tad 
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tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1954 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to hi When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1965 1955 
Three Months Reg Pop 
1956 1054 1958 Rate 


Grand Rapids, Mich 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Austin, Texas 

. Evansville, Ind. 

. Be , Conn 
Des Moines, lowa 
Glendale, Calif 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Tacoma, Wash 
All cities in this group 
Wilmington, Del 
Kansas City, Kans 
Pasadena Uaiit 
Fresno, éalif 
Savannah, Ga 
Baton Rouge, la. 
Price, Pa 
Pl Paso, Texas 
Canton, Ohio 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Chattanoogs, Tenn 
Flizabeth, N. J 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Shreveport, La 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Flint, Mich 
Spokane, Wash 
Montgomery, Ala 
Allentown, Pa 
Crary, Ind 
Lubbock, Texas 
Charlotte. N. € 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Waterbury, Conn 
Duluth, Mina 
Mobile, Ala 
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Group VII (40,000 


= 


Schenectady. N. Y 
Lincol eb 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Raleiah, N. ¢ 
Winston-Salem, N. C 
Topeka, Kans 
Sorinafield, 

. Alexandria, Va 
Binghamton, N.Y 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Sioux City, lowa 
Racine, Wis 

. Hamilton, Ohio 
Fvanston, 

Durham, N. C 
Green Bay, Wis 
Waterloo, lowa 
Lvan, Mase 

Witkes-Barre. Pa 
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Lorain, Ohio 

New Rochelle. N. Y 
Alameda, Calif 
Charleston, 5. € 
Medford, Mass 
East Chicago, Ind 
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Niagara Pails, N.Y 
Huntineton, W. Va 
Davenport, lowa 
Richmond, Calif 

St. Joseph, Mo 
Columbus, Ga 
Mount Vernon. N. Y 
New Britain. Conn 
Kenoshs, Wis 
Saginaw, Mich. 

San Mateo, Calif 
Burbank, Calif. ... 
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total vehicle registrations—from large to 


small 
Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1955 compared with 1954. 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


1955 1955 
Three Months Reg. Pop 
1955 1954 1953 Rate Rate 


. Madison, Wis 2 4 18 8.3 
All tities in this grour 19 7.9 
Wheeling, W. Va q 0 6 
Brockton, Mass 2 
Waco, Texas 
Stockton, Calif 
Charleston, W. Va 
Pittsheld, Mass 
Springfield, Ohio 
Lansing, Mich 
Macon, Ga. 
Lancaster, Pa 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Muncie, Ind 

. Hammond, lad 
Woonsocket, R. I 
Columbia, $. € 
Stamford, Conn 
ackson, Miss 

ast Orange, N. | 
Manchester, N. H 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Albuquerque, N. M 
Sprineheld ii! 
Johnstown, Pa 
Pontiac, Mich 
Fort Smith, Ark 
Dubuque, lowa 
San Bernardino, Calif 
Santa Monica, Calif 
Pueblo, Colo 
Brookline, Mass 
Passaic J 
Sioux Falls, S. D 
Asheville, N. € 
Fortland, Me 
Covington, Ky 
Oak Park, Ul 
Roanoke, Va 
Riverside, Calif 

. Atlantic City, N. J 
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Group VIII (25,000 


Tucson, Ariz 

. Pensacola, Fla 
Muskegon, Mich 
W. Palm Beach, Fla 
Lake Charles, La 
Odessa, Texas 
White Plains, N. Y 
Palo Alto, Calif 
Anan Arbor Mich 
Vancouver, Wash 

. Hieh Point, N. € 
Elkhart, Ind 
Poughkeepsie N Y 
Independence, Mo 

. Elmira, N. Y. 

. Cheyenne, Wyo 

. Lafayette, Ind 
Waukegan, Il 

. Easton, Pa 

. Great Falls, Mont 

. Council Bluffs, lowa 
Richmond, Ind. 
Rock Island. 
Plainfield, N. J 
La Crosse, Wis 
Elyria, Ohio 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Lincoln Park, Mich. 
Newport News, Va 

. Tallahassee, Fla 
East Hartford, Conn 

. West Hartford, Conn 

. Fargo, N. D 
University City, Mo 

. Rapid City, S$. D. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Rochester, Minn 
Pine Bluff, Ark 
Beloit, Wis 

. Arlington, Mass 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Danville, Va 
Stratford, Conn 
Galesburg, fl 
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19 19 1955 1955 1955 1955 
Three Months Reg. Pop Three Months Reg. Pop Three Months Reg 
1955 1954 1953 Rate Rate 1955 1954 1953 Rate Rate 1955 1954 1953 Rate 
Danbury, Conn 1 0 0 0.0 Casper, Wyo ( ).0 Windham, Conn. 0 1 0.0 
Bloomington, Ii! 0 0 0 0. Kingsport, Tenn H 0. 0 109. So. Orange, N J ( ( 0.0 
Burlington, lowa 0 0 0.0 ( Klamath Falls, Ore 0 1! St. Joseph, Mich 0 0 0.0 
Parkersburg, W. Va 0 1 0. 5. Benton Harbor, Mich ( 0 Hawthorne, N. J 0 0.0 
. Barberton, Ohio I 0 0 Coral Gables, Fila ?. Mamaroneck, N. Y 
- Sandusky, Ohio 1 0 Monroe, Mich Ansonia, Cona, 
Rome N Y } ‘ , Napa, Calif » { 11 Winnetka, Ill 
Norwich, Conn ) l 0 Clearwater, Fla 0 i Beaver Dam, Wis 
Fond du Lac, Wis 1.0 0. ). Holland, Mich Marshfield, Wis 
Clarksburg, W. Va 0 So. Euclid, Ohio 117. Atchison, Kans 
» Steubenville, Ohio East Detroit, Mich 4 Virginia, Minn 
Alliance, Ohio ) » 0 4. Ypsilanti, Mich ( 19. Port Madison, lowa 
Kingston, N. Y . Janesville, Wis ( ) 1 Vernon, Conn 
Richfield, Minn ( ( { Walla Walla, Wash Gardner, Mass 
Manitowoc, Wis i ¢ Waukesha, Wis ( ) » Needham, Mass 
Lockport, N. Y , , ) Kenmore, N. Y ‘ 7 Lamesa, Texas 
W’atertown, N. Y ) 1 Ponca City. Okla ( { } 1 Van Wert, Ohio 
Mason City, lowa » o Daly City, Calif »5. Central Falls, R. I 
Fairnont, W. Va ‘ ‘ 0. Richland, Wast wm 6. Hornell, N : 
Fitcaburg, Mass Lonevjyew, Wash ) ( ) Shelton, Conn 
Torrington, Conn Boulder, Coli ( Bellefontaine, Ohio 
Euclid, Ohio 4. Roseville, Mich ( ) So. Milwaukee, Wis 
Gainesville, Fla } Lodi, Calif Rocky River, Ohio 
Morgantown, W. Va . Mankato ) Talladega, Ala. 
Se. Cloud, Mino Bie Sprines, Texas Cudahy. Wis 
New Kensington, Pa f ’. Niles, Mich 2 Red Wing, Minn 
Key West, Fla ) ‘ ( La Porte, Ind ) River Forest, ll 
Superior, Wis } Fort Mevers, Pla ) ’ Massena, N. Y 
Middletown, Conn. Fort Collins, Col ) 5. Charles City, lowa 
Shaker Heights, Ohio Bell, Calif ) ’. Whitefish Bay, Wis 
Grand Forks, N. D Lawrence, Kans 1 Bemidji, Minn 
Belmont, Mass Freeport, Il! Marinette, Wis 
Royal Oak, Mich. Westheld, N. J lronwood, Mich 
Battle Creek, Mich Statesville. N. ¢ ) ‘ Middleborough, Mass 
Boise, Idaho Webster Groves, Mo Winchester, Conn 
Colorado Spes., Col l ’. Fremont, Ohio ) Moundsville, W. Va 
West Allis, Wis ! 4 La Grange, |! ) 1 Two Rivers, Wis 
Mansfield, Ohio Kinston, N. ¢ ) La Salle, fll 
Abilene, Texas ! Meadville, Pa Fort Thomas, Ky 
Billings, Mont 1. Vincennes. Ind ( ’. Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich 
Wyandotte, Mich ' ‘ Helena, Mont » OO { Swampscott, Mass 
All cities in this grouy ae. Bismarck, N. D Windsor, Conn 
Reno, Nev I é Port Chester. N. Y ) } Beacon, N. Y 
Hills, Calif ) : é Wooster, Ohi ( ! Branford, Conn 
: 4 . 6. Tiffin, Ohi ! 1‘ Webster, Mass 
Lauderdale, Fla ‘ «4 Hibbing, Minn ( 14 Derby. Conn 
Moline, Il : Huntington, Ind f Killingly, Conao 
Zanesville, Ohio 2 } Ocala. Pla } , Oo ( $5. Ashland. Wis 
Appleton, Wis Garland, Texas ‘ Takoma Park, Md 
Hamtramck, Mich Owosso. Mict ( _—-s 0 157. Watertown, Conn 
cath ome . i Minot. N. D » oO Stonington, Conn 
iddletown, Ohio | 2 ‘ a Worth la _ ve 
Oshkosh. Wis ; . i < Ind I All cities im this grout 
° Owensboro, Ky Aberdeen. S. D Birmingham, Mich 
Bloomfield, N ) ‘ Streator. Ill Butler, Pa. .... 
Ferndale, Mich _* Frankfort, Ind 16 Hollywood, F a 
Lynchburg, Va $8. Bristol. Pa f ee 62. Salisbury, N .f 
Merion, Ohio McAlester. Okla Uniontown, Pa 
. Tuscaloosa, Ala Anchorage. Alaska ' 1 Logansport, Ind 
East Cleveland, Ohio Albert Lea, Minn Sumter, S. € 
Vallejo, Calif Kennewick. Wast ( 66. Hazel Park, Mich 
fauwatosa, Wis 0 2 Oraneebure ‘ 1 Sherman, Texas 
Wausau, Wis ) Martinsbure y I ; ; 1¢ Rock Hili, S. ¢ 
anchester, Conn . ' ‘ ‘ 6 Fredrick, Md 
Santa Barbara, Calif ? ; - wee an ) 170. Bluefield, W. Va 
Jackson, Tenn City. N , 171. Connersville, Ind 
Hamden, Conn 13.4 : is. Kans , ' Marietta, Ohio 
Bristol, Conn I Paul, Minn 17 Jeffersonville, Ind ‘ 
. Granite City, Il 3 As Ore ( 4. Wisconsin Rpds., Wis 
West Haven, Conn P-§ 12.‘ ’ o. Portland. Me 0 175. Las Veeas, Nev 
West Orange, N. J 43 > Wilmette. Ill ) ; 6. Reidsville, N. € 
Montclair, N Annapolis, Md Las Cruces, N 
Petersburg, Va f Leominster, Mass 178, Ventura, Calif 
San Lonaibe Calif ? 1 5 5 , Westport, Conn ) ( ? Elmwood Park, Hl 
Sterling. I . oO North Adams, Mass 
Stillwater. Okla ) 181. Moorhead, Minn 
Xenia. Ohio i Attleboro, Mass 
Beckley. W. Va s. Sweetwater, Texas 
Cranford, N. 1 ( ) Logan, Utah 
on, W. Va 1 ) Mitchell, S$. D 
Minn { f Of 186. Wethersheld, Conn 
City. Kans. ( Rye, N. Y ; 
Calumet City, Ill Madisonville Ky 
Greenwood. Miss P 189. Bristol, Va 
Portsmouth, OF Fostoria, Ohi 0 é , Chicago Heights Ith 
Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa Alpena, Mich Great Bend, Kans 
Eau Claire, Wis ‘ 4 St. Augustine. Fla { ' ) ! Rediand, Calif 
Waltham, Mass { Monroe. N. ¢ f { Cadillac, Mich 
Kankakee, | 9.7 ’ Wallingford, Conn Ridgefield Pk N. J 
Linden, N. J f ! ! Weirton, W. Va ) Southington, Conn 
Norwalk, ¢ ( 41 Stevens Point. Wis i t Groton, Conn 
Hackensack ? y 3 Cedar Falls. lowa ! Ecorse, Mich 
Greenwich, Contr / 19.4 Newton. Kans ‘ 0 River Rowee, Mich 
FPaitheld, Cone ? f Naugatuck. Conr r 0 199. Shorewood lis 
Provo, Utah ) Niles. Ohio Rahway, N. ] 
Milford, Conn ? 7. University Pk Texa ( f Darien, Conn 
St. Louis Pk. Mi Highland Park. Texas 7 Bellaire, Ohio 
Chicopee, Mas ; Owatonna. Minn » ¢ ( 0 03. Mansfeld, Conn 
Winona, Mine 4 j Watertown. Wis 0 ‘. Highland Park, Ul 
Pomona, Calif ; Brookfield, Ill 5. Enfield, Conn 
Teaneck, N. J 56. 1 , k. Net ) Oo { 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
Group IX yf { 5. Brawley, Calif Vancouver, B. C 5 


Garden City, Kans ‘ ‘ 2. Montreal, Que 18 
Modesto f East Moline, Ill 4. Toronto, Ont 15 
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New London, Conn 
Highland Park, Mich 
Everett, Wash. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Bangor, Me 
Concord, N. H 

. Warren, Ohio 
Hagerstown, Md 
Meriden, Conn 
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Teen-Age Road-e-o Gets Big Play 


I AGERS by the thousands 
took to the highways this spring in 
an attempt to prove that they were 
just as careful and competent as adults 
when it comes to safe Irving 

Junior Chamber of Commerce Teen 
Age Road-e-o committees throughout 
the United States were pleased with 
the results 


Teen-Age Road-c-o is entering its 
fourth year as a nationwide safe driv 
ing project for young motorists. Last 
year through the sponsorship of Jaycee 
chapters and other community civic 
groups, Road-c-os were conducted for 
250,000 teen-agers in more than 1,000 
communities 

This year the Jaycees have brought 
the Road-e-o to well over 1,500 com 
munities with plans to expand and 
reach a half-million teen-agers, To do 
this, local and state Road-e-os were 
held during March and April, will 
run through May and June, The na 
tional finals, among winners from 48 
states and Hawaii, will be held July 
25-29 in Washington, D. C., with the 
national winners dividing $3,000 in 
scholarships 


There is a two-fold purpose behind 
Teen-Age Road-e-o. It is designed to 
create opportunities for teen-age 
drivers to prove and improve their 
driving and at the same time interest 
their taxpaying parents in the values 
of sound high school education 
courses. Batteries of examinations in 
driving knowledge and performance 
skills, each one progressively harder 
are given on the community, state and 
national level 

Working with the U. S, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in sponsoring 
Teen-Age Road-e-o nationally are the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
and the American Trucking Associa 
tions, Inc, Since 1951, when the pro 
gram was born at a jaycee safety con 
ference in St. Paul, Teen-Age Road-c-o 
salety project 
among the 2,750 Jayces chapters 


has become a major 

The Jaycees who gathered for the 
St. Paul meeting saw the need for a 
nationwide program in this area of 
trafic safety They were concerned 
over the public criticism directed at 


young drivers and the tendency to 


adopt negative measures as solutions 


to the problem. They were also in 
terested in directing the Jaycee man 
power of 200,000 members into active 
support behind driver education pro 
grams for the nation’s high schools 
Out of the concern of this small 
group of Junior Chamber of Com 


merce safety chairmen has grown the 
nationwide Teen-Age Road-e-o. That 
the project has caught on is attested 
by he participation figures. From a 
relative handful of young motorists 
in 1952, the totals soared to 80,000 
in 600 communities in 1953, and a 
quarter-million young drivers in 1,030 
towns and cities in 1954 


Patterned after the National Truck 
Roadeo of the American Trucking 
Associations, the competition calls for 
skillful handling of an automobile, a 
thorough knowledge of good and safe 
driving practices, and mature judg 
ment, It is open to drivers who will 
not have reached their 20th birthday 
on or before the last day of the na 
tional finals. Each entrant is required 
to have a driver's license or learner's 





injuries were about the same 


of the national experience for 


Cc xperien c 


Ihe 17 


would show a decrease in January. 


Deaths 
1955 1954 


TOTAL US 1,615 1,556 
Ala 56 “ 
Apiz 9 52 
Ark rs 
Calif 

Col 

Conn 

Del 





MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 


Che table below shows the first reports of motor-vehicle injuries for 1955. 
For the 31 states in the list, deaths were up 4 per cent over January 1954 while 


Two points appear significant here 
death total was about unchanged; since the 31 states listed below show a 4 per 
cent increase in deaths, their experience does not appear to be representative 

sow (2) This is the first month in more 
than a year in which injury experience has been more favorable than death 


states not included in the list had a 
january. If the relationship between injuries and deaths in these states was 
about the same as that for the 31 states listed, the injury total for the nation 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES, 
1955 and 


58,058 


(1) For all 48 states, the January 


| per cent drop in deaths for 


1954 


1955 
Ratio of 
lajuries 
lajuries 0 aths 


% Change 
1954 to 1955 
4 Deaths 


lajuries 


38,207 4 24 
52¢ 6 
566 ' 16 
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permit, and must not have been con 
victed of a “moving” traffic violation 
for six months prior to the Road-e-o 

Weeks and often months of inten 
sive study and practice on the part of 
the participants are first put to the 
test in local competitions held in 
March, April and May. First item on 
the agenda on Road-e-o Day is a writ 
ten examination which accounts for 
40 per cent of the total score. In it, 
eager entrants are required to answet 
a number of questions on many phases 
of driving. Included are 
handling a car on hills and curves and 
in trafic, driving in snow and fog, 
mechanical breakdowns, and such spe 
cific sticklers as the legality of passing 
on the right under certain conditions 
and freedom to exceed speed limits in 


queries on 


cases of emergency 
After the written exam phase, the 
drivers move outdoors for a series of 
a stiff chal 
lenge even to the most expert 
Carefully scrutinized by 
whose score sheets call for ratings on 


practical tests. These are 
judges 
even the smallest detail, the teen-agers 
are required to: drive forward and 
backward 100 feet, keeping the car's 
left wheels in a straight path 11) 
inches wide; drive forward and back 


“SPEED 
ELECTRICALLY 
TIMED 




















— 





SPEED-WATCH Model 132B 


> 


PROVEN BY OVER 600 USERS 


> 


ward through a weaving, serpentine 
course 25 feet wide without touching 
stanchions or barrels that mark the 
route: attain a speed of 20 miles an 


hour, pass between two closely placed 


stanchions, reduce speed and come to 
a smooth stop on a designated white 
line: park parallel to a simulated curb 
in a 22-foot space; and negotiate a 
sharp oftset curve 

If these tests don’t sound difficult in 
reading about them, they are the way 
the judges score them. The per 
formers’ every moye, even the way in 
which they get into the car and the 
smoothness of their driving, is care 
This, 


the fact that the cars they drive ar 


fully scrutinized coupled with 
not ones to which they are accustomed 
adds to the severity of the tests 
Winners of local contests have about 
a month of rest and further study be 
fore they vie with other community 
Not only 


is the competition stiffer at the higher 


champions for state honors 


level, but the tests themselves are more 
difficult 
quiz are tougher, the practical phase 
of the 
maneuvering, and another requirement 
is added 


ilready described, the teen-age driver 


The problems on the written 
contest calls for more expert 


Besides the type of driving 


at the state Road-e-o must drive in 
city traffic under actual conditions with 
i keen-eyed judge at his side 

Drivers who reach the national 
finals compete in tests similar to those 
at the state level and, in addition 
must undergo a psycho-physical rea 
tion timing test, a personal interview, 
and a driver attitude scale test 

Testing during the Washington 
D. C. finals is done over a four-day 
period in the Willard Hotel head 
quarters, where contestants are housed 
and fed, and in the huge National 
Guard Armory, location of skill tests 
and starting point for the road check 
The Washington, D. ¢ 
to the state Road-e-o winners, arrange 


Jaycees, hosts 


free time activities and entertainment 

Judging the contestants in the na 
tional finals are safety authorities from 
the National 
tive Mutual Insurance Companies; 
Safety Foundation; Na 
tional Highway Users Conference, 
Inc.; National Safety Council; and the 
New York University Center for 
Safety Education. American Automo 
bile Association personnel travel with 
76 mile test 
of driving in traffic and also judge the 
THE END 


Association of Automo 


Automotive 


the contestants on their 


psycho-physical testing 


ONE-MAN 
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Write for Complete Information 


Better Enforcement - Less Speeding - Fewer Accidents 


MFGD. BY TRAFFIC HOUSE, INC., BOX 201, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 
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Let's Build Safety Into Our Highways 


Mr, Fritts’ Testimony: 


From Page 24-—-Column } 


more efixient and safe in several outstanding studies 
One such is portrayed in chart B-——which in eight or ten 
examples shows the lowered fatality rate for controlled 
access highways as compared with cither parallel or 
adjacent facilities with no control of access. ¢ omparisons 


cover apy roxumately the same periods of tum 
Comparative rates are not available im the case of the 
New York Thruway and the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
In all cases where comparisons are possible, the rates 
on the controlled access facilities are materially lower 


Because the Interstate System includes substantial mile 
age of the character shown on chart B, page 21, we may 
make some forecast of the effect which its modernization 
would have upon the accident problem. Using thes 
records as a base, we can estimate that upon completion 
of the system, some 43,500 lives per year would be saved 
As an average, one life would be saved annually for each 
ten miles of the system. At that rate, during the first 
ten years following the improvement of the Interstate 
System, about 435,000 lives would be saved, which is 
roughly the equivalent of a year's traffic toll in the nation 


Data are not available for the same kind of comparison 


on other classes of roads and streets. But there is no 


ING PAVEME 
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18" 
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244 MILES WIDENED 
ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


Chart E shown Senators by Mr. Fritts is result of Illinois study, 
Accidents were slashed 39 per cent when 244 miles of roadway 
were widened 4 feet. 





Mr. Fritts’ Testimony: 


longer any room for doubt that modern design features 
and adequate capacity can contribute importantly to 
safety on all roads. As our highways are improved, sub 
stantial savings can be anticipated in life, limb and prop 
erty, along with the increased efficiency and economy of 
operation over the road as components of our transporta 
tion system THE END 


Mr. Williams’ Testimony: 


published by the Bureau of Public Roads declared that 

". .. by far the majority (of the accidents studied) were 

the result of a combination of causes, the elimination of any 
one of which would have prevented the accident.” 

Thus we do not try to ascribe each accident to a single 
cause or to say that a certain number or percentage ol 
accidents are “caused” by bad roads, bad cars or bad 
drivers or pedestrians because the causes are inter-related 
and overlapping 

What we can say is that a highway built to safe specifi 
cations will make some types of accidents much less 
likely; will make it a lot easier to drive safely 

No highway however can be foolproof. Sometimes a 
super highway has had a bad accident record because of 
the delusion that there was no need for a speed limit or 
for policing. When, on the other hand, the Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and other turnpikes have added good policing 
to safe design, the result has been a death rate about 
half the national average. 

Thus we need, on all highways, control of the driver 
through good police and court work and good driver 
licensing, We need to develop skill and self control in 
driving. We can build safety into drivers, too, through 
driver training in high school; and this we must do. To 
a lesser degree we can build safety into all drivers, 
through continuous public education. But education is 
a slow process. We must design and build highways to 
be as safe as possible for drivers as they are 

When, as in recent years, the building of safety into 
highways has lagged far behind the travel volume, the 
burden of keeping the traffic moving, and moving safely, 
has fallen on the enforcers and educators. The trafh 
engineers have done their best, through signs, signals, 
one-way streets and the like, to extract the last ounce of 
safe capacity out of existing roads and streets. These 
approaches will always be necessary but if we depend on 
them alone for further reduction of the annual toll, or 
even to keep it at the present level with constantly in 
creasing traffic, these efforts will be more and more 
costly and less and less produc tive of results 

The highways, in short, must also do their part. The 
Bureau of Public Roads and the state highway depart 
ments, by and large, have done their best with available 
resources, Our plea today is that in the further develop- 
ment of the national highway program the aim be not 
merely more roads but better, safer roads, as an indispen 
sable element in a truly efficient highway transportation 
system, THE END. 
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Paul Hill Heads 
NSC Field Services 


Pau. F. Hitt, NSC field director 
who has been a member of the staff 
of the National Safety Council for the 
past nine years, has been promoted to 
the post of manager of the Council's 
Field Service Department 

The new department is an integra 
tion of the field service staffs of the 
Field Organization Department, the 
Annual Inventory of Trathc Safety A 
tivities, and the Signs of Life Pro 
gram. 

Mr. Hill joined the National Safety 
Council Staff as a field representative 
in January, 1946, Since 1951, he has 
had the position of field director, In 
ventory and Grade Crossing Programs, 
for 13 western states. In that capacity, 
he has assisted in developing com 
munity and state safety programs 
through application of the Inventory 
in Chapter areas and other places 
throughout the West. He has assisted 
in planning city and state safety or 
ganizations and their programming, 
state safety conferences, and in super 
vising and training state staffs as 
signed to assist local organizations in 
smaller communities. 

He has served as liaison with state 
and city traffic officials in the West for 
the President's Highway Safety Con- 
ferences and the White House Safety 
Conference. 

Prior to three years’ World War II 
service as a Navy training officer, Mr. 
Hill was director of safety for the 
State of Iowa and for five years, execu- 
tive secretary for the Iowa State Safety 
Council, 

He was graduated from lowa State 
Teachers College in 1934 and took 
postgraduate work at lowa State Col- 
lege and the University of Iowa. 

He then taught driver education at 
the Tipton, Ia., high school and super- 
vised school safety and driver training 
for the Des Moines schools. 

The Field Service Department 
which he will direct will have the 
objective of providing assistance to 
community and state safety organiza- 
tions and officials. It will represent all 
areas of activity of the National Safety 
Council, calling upon other Program 
Departments for technical field service 
in specific fields. 

Expansion of National Safety Coun 
cil services call for the addition of five 
representatives to the present staff of 
six. Two representatives have been 
named, They are: 

James K. Williams, formerly execu 
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Mr. Hill 


tive Vice president of the Safe ty Coun 
cil of Western 
John C. Hall, formerly director of 
traific safety, Greater Los Angeles 
Chapter of the National Safety Coun 


Massachusetts, and 


cil, and for 17 years a member of 
the Pasadena (Calif.) Police Depart 
ment 


Traffic Court 
Conferences 


Four Trafic Court Conferences will 
be held through June 15, according to 
James Economos, director of the Traf 
he Court program of the American 
Bar Association 


Universities holding the Confer 
ences, and the dates of the meetings 
are: University of Georgia, Athens 
May 11-13; University of Illinois, 
Urbana, May 23-25; Ohio State Uni 
versity, Columbus, June 1-3; and New 
York University, New York City, June 


13-15 


Lindsey Returns 
As Arkansas Director 


Herman Lindsey, who was director 
of the Arkansas State Police depart 
ment from 1949 to 1953, has returned 
to the same post, succeeding Lindsey 


Hatchett 








of conditions. 
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THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
liens and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 
Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD- 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 











TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an opportu- 
nity to keep abreast of safety 
equipment. The coupon below 
will bring FREE to those re- 
sponsible for the recommenda- 
tion or purchase of equipment 
any or all of the catalogs listed. 








1. Selection Data on Lighting 
Fixtures; Catalog 50 contains general 
and detailed information on discon 
necting and lowering lighting fixture 
hangers, accessories, special devices 
and parts, Photos and drawings show 
construction principles, dag 
features, installations, ete. Thompson 
Electric Co. 

2. Salt Road Stabilizer: Subject 
of this illustrated booklet is the use 
of salt mixed with gravel to assure a 
firm tight road, Advantages listed 
for roads of this type are stabiliza 
tion, minimum loss of aggregate, 
safety from slipping on loose gravel, 
less dust, little frost boiling and eco 
nomic construction. Morton Salt Co. 

3. Sirens and Lights: Folder fea 
tures a line of sirens and lights for 
emergency vehicles. Sirens available 
with rotating or flashing light for 
visual warning as well as audible. 
Emergency lights also include flash 
ing and rotating beams, and double 
beams for mounting on vehicles. Fed 
eral Sign and Signal Corp. 

4. Safety Awards: Catalog shows 
line of plaques, committee badges, 
and specialized plaques for awards 
to personnel and departments, Each 
award individually illustrated and 
specifications given, Williams Jewelry 
and Manufacturing Co, 

5. Traffic Timer: Literature gives 
full details on the Traffic Timer, the 
new electrical timing system that 
“clocks” speeders. Compact and fully 
portable, permitting set-up and effec 
tive operation by a single officer. 
Muni-Quip Corp, 

6. Driver Training and Testing: 
Catalog of devices ane visual aids for 
over-the-road and in-plant drivers 
Includes psychophysical testing equip 
ment for reaction time, depth percep 
tion, visual acuity, fleld of vision and 
color recognition, Also shown are 
stopping distance meters, safety 
awards, traffic slide rules, ete, Porto 
Clinic Inatrumenta, Inc. 
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Coming Events 











May 16-18, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Central New York Safety Conference & 
Exposition. Contact Newell C. Townsend, 
administrative secretary, Safety Division 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, 351 S$ 
Warren Street, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


May 16-20, Cincinnati 

Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Na 
tional Fire Protection Association (Nether 
land Plaza Hotel). 


May 18-20, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Twenty-fifth Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Robert E. Lee Hotel). Contact H. § 
Baucom, safety director, North Carolina 
Industrial Commission, Raleigh 


May 19-21, New York City 

Annual Meeting of the U. S. Confer 
ence of Mayors (Waldorf-Astoria Ho 
tel). For hotel accommodations, contact 
The United States Conference of Mayors 
730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6 
D.C. 


June 2-3, Victoria, B. C., Canada 
Twenty-first Annual Forest Products 
Safety Conference (Empress Hotel). Con 
tact Pat Reiten, secretary, Simpson Log 
ging Company, Shelton, Washington. 


June 2-4, Richmond, Va. 

Annual Meeting of the Virginia Safety 
Association (Jefferson Hotel). Contact 
Wm. M. Myers, executive secretary, Room 
402, 1103 Main Street, Richmond, Va 


June 7-8, Hartford, Conn. 


Tenth Annual Conference of the Con 
necticut Safety Society (Statler Hotel) 
Contact William G. Willse, manager, Na 
tional of Hartford Group, 1000 Asylum 
Avenue, Hartford 15, Conn 


June 10-11, Orofino, Idaho 
Sixth Annual Lumbermen’s Safety Con 


ference. Contact L. M. McKay, secretary 
P.O. Box- 911, Couer d'Alene, Idaho 


June 20-22, Miami 

National Sheriff's Association Conven 
tion (Roney Plaza Hotel) 
August 9-12, Chicago 

National Meeting of the Governors 
Conference (Edgewater Beach Hotel) 
August 15-17, Kansas City, Mo. 

Annual Convention of the National 


Association of Coroners (Hotel Muehle 
bach). 


August 15-20, Philadelphia 


National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws (Bellevue-Strat 


ford Hotel). 
August 16-19, New Orleans 

Association of Police Communications 
Othcers Conference (Jung Hotel) 
August 17-19, Baltimore 

National Association of County & 
Prosecuting Attorneys (Emerson Hotel) 
August 17-20, Philadelphia 


Annual Conference of Chief 
(Warwick Hotel) 


Justices 


August 21-23, Philadelphia 

Annual Meeting of the American Bar 
Association's Municipal Law Section 
(Barclay Hotel) 


August 22-26, Philadelphia 
Annual Meeting of the American Bar 
Association (Bellevue-Stratford Hotel) 


September 14-15, Cleveland 

Seventeenth Annual Ohio State Confer 
ence (Hotel Carter). Contact Michael | 
Stefani, general manager, Cleveland Safety 
Council, Suite 508, 2073 East 9th Street 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


September 15-16, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-cighth Annual Maine State 
Safety Conference (Marshall House) 
Contact Arthur F. Minchin, secretary, De 
partment of Labor and Industry, State 
House, Augusta, Maine 


September 19-22, Omaha, Neb. 

Annual Conference of the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs (Hotel Fon 
tenelle). 


October 2-5, Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Public Works Association 
Congress and Equipment Show (Munici 
pal Auditorium) 


October 2-6, Philadelphia 

Sixty-second Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police (Benjamin Franklin Hotel). Con 
tact Leroy E. Wike, executive secretary 
Mills Bldg., 17th at Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW, Washington 6, D. € 


October 17-21, Chicago 

Forty-third National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel) 
Contact R. L. Forney, secretary, National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ill 


October 24-26, Washington, D. C. 
Sixth Annual Conference of the Amer 
ican Standards Association (Sheraton 


Park Hotel) 


October 24-27, Pittsburgh 

Silver Jubilee Meeting of the Institute 
of Trathe Engineers (William Penn Ho 
tel). Contact Michael J. Gittens, general 
chairman, c/o Bureau of Trafhic Plan 
ning, 908 City-County Bldg., Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 


December 4-10, New Orleans 


American Association of State High 
way Officials (Jung Hotel) 
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It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate of 


3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as long 


as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! 
Or, if vou re self mployed, invest in Bonds regularl 


where you bank 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


A red-nosed Fokker 
slowly spun to earth 


Au 1:35 p.m., on October 30, 1918, a lone 
Spad biplane, marked with the symbol of the 
“Hat-in-the-Ring” Squadron, hawked down 
through the quiet skies over Grande Pré. See- 
onds later, a twenty-round burst of its guns 
smashed full into the center of a low flying 
Fokker and sent the German plane swirling 


earthward like an autumn leaf. 


The C.0. of the squadron, Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, had downed his last enemy plane 
of the war, setting a record for aerial combat 
never equaled; 26 victories in 7 months. It 


made him the American ace of aces. 


A year earlier, his mother had written, “fly 
slowly and close to the ground”; but it was 
advice that Eddie Rickenbacker —like many of 
his fellow Americans—has never been able to 
take. His calculating courage, ingenuity and 


drive are typical of our greatest asset. 


Which is not simply factories, farms, or gold 
but millions of a particular kind of people 
called Americans. And it is these people—people 
like yourself —who stand behind what is prob 
ably the world’s finest investment: U, S. Series 


ik. Savings Bonds. 


lo buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
is to join them in their proud confidence of 
their country and its future—and to protect 


your own personal security as well, 


peration with the 
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Accidents can be reduced by Official Inspection Program utilizing 


WEAVER SAFETY LANE* EQUIPMENT 


It is a sad situation when an average of 99 people 
a day lose their lives in traffic accidents . . . 312 
during a hoiiday week-end. Yet, the toll grows 
and grows—except when action IS taken to curtail 
accidents. 

Recognize the facts and YOU will act to bring 
about official inspection of motor vehicles. Many 
communities and several states have effective pro- 


grams requiring official checking of safety factors 
of all cars, trucks and buses. 

In New Jersey, traffic deaths fell off 30% the first 
year the state operated Safety Lanes*. 

Act today to get details on a complete inspection 
that works. A letter addressed to the Weaver Manu- 
facturing Company, Springfield, Illinois, places you 
under no obligation. 


*A “Safety Lane” includes o Weaver Headlight Tester, o Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester, and ao Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester 


"Safety LAned ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY © SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





